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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES MEDIUM OR MILD PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 
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World’s most wanted pen 


if / ACTUALLY 83 surveys in 34 countries prove Parker to be the 
F/ world’s most wanted pen. Today more people desire a Parker “51” 
# than any other make of pen. Combining flawless beauty with 
ys unprecedented technical precision, the “51” 
writes instantly, with eager smoothness, as 
/ soon as point is touched to paper! 
: A special patented ink-trap controls the flow of 
ink so that the pen, when correctly filled, never 
fails to write, never leaks or blobs. The unique 
tubular 14-ct. gold nib is available in a wide range of 
points. There’s one to suit your special needs! The 
gleaming Lustraloy cap slides on securely without 
twisting. Within the barrel is hidden a patented self-filler. 
At present still in limited supply. Available in Black, 
Dove Grey, Cedar Blue, and Cordovan Brown. Price 62/6 
(plus 13/11 purchase tax). 


“ ” 
Made in Great Britain and Canada / 


Fill your pen with Quink, a protective ink for all good fountain pens 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 














Notice how the nib (A) 
is safely hooded against 
dirt and damage—only 
the point shows. The 
ingenious, patented, ink- 
trap (B) enables the pen 
to “breathe,” prevents 
flooding and leakage. 





Black box. Also with punched caps in 


black box or tan willow. Limited stocks. 
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“1 am persuaded to join | 


| Smith’s Library | 
| “Nothing, my dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘is 








more gratifying than the pursuit of the joys of literature, and || 
you will do well to devote a moderate proportion of your || 
income to that end—in short, join Smith’s Library.” 
“If something in the nature of 25/¢ or even 12/6 should || 
turn up, I myself shall undoubtedly become a subscriber | 


without delay.” | 
| 

W. H. SMITH & SON | 

1500 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS IN ENGLAND AND WALES | 


Issued by W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 


























‘Meet a 
Champion 
Exporter’ 





This is a photograph of Dora Durrant, top-line press operator at Kodak’s 
Harrow Works. By breaking records in the production of camera 
components, she plays a valuable part in the export drive which 
brings to Britain tke food we need. Hats off to Dora and her 5,000 
fellow workers at Harrow. 


KODAK 


SERVING THE COMMUNITY THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY 


KODAK LTD * KODAK HOUSE * KINGSWAY ¢ LONDON W.C.2 
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TSAR SES 
oe. savated 
stead , eae All serene to New York... 


K.L.M. Constellations have 


TCC STS ‘. 

~ + ? e . 
33; See S: ¢ )pressurised cabins —cross the 
SLCe AY ST. Atlantic three miles high— 


Sie RS . 
She KaXacax far above bad weather — where 
re aA WES conditions are calm —and the sun 
bx ‘ene SA shines by day and the moon by 


night. Daily service to New York— 
famous K.L.M. cuisine —free. 


It’s} time you flew K-L:M 


















Enquiries and reservations 
from all Air Travel Agents, or 
K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 
202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1 

(Tel: Sloane 9656) and at 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. ) 


Air freight carried on all flights 





Ready-to-wear 


Jodhpurs 


in 


For women, girls and boys. 
Very reasonable prices. 


OF COVENT GAROEN 


Junction of 


Temple Bar 4477 


Bournemouth 


Aldershot 


good quality cavalry twill 








MOSS BROS 


Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. | 


| 
Bristol Camberley Manchester Portsmouth York | 


iil 


T has always been a point of honour with us that 
John Cotton tobacco for pipe or cigarette should 
contain no artificial flavouring. That famous and 
delightful aroma—so appreciated by John Cotton 
smokers, so admired by others—comes purely and 
simply from great care and long 
experience in the blending of 


fine tobacco. 
John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos. 1&2 - - «- « « 4/9 an oz. 
m@e«escceecs sc 4/5 an oz. 
Empire - - - - - - 4/1} an oz. 
No. 1 Cigarettes - - - 3/10 for 20 





JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco—a Perfect Cigarette 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 













W.. and Lawrence diamond rings win all hearts. 


Their beauty is matchless, their value supreme. And no wonder! 
Saqui and Lawrence have specialised in fine diamond and other 
precious jewellery for over a century. Their fame is world-wide. 


Their name is your guarantee. 
A small selection of fine Diamond rings of pre-war value are 


now being displayed at all branches. Don’t miss seeing them. 


Saqui oa Lawrence 


of Piccadilly Circus 
Diamond Merchants, Watchmakers, Jewellers since 1800 


CITY BRANCH: 28, LIVERPOOL ST., E.C.2 


Saqui ¢» Lawrence Ltd. have many fine shops 
throughout London and the Provinces. 
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By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 















MADAME ! 





ROD, LINDT FILS 
STABLISMEO 1879 








Slice 4 Swiss Roll, pace in nn 
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DEXoT HOGS 





THE 
CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 
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Or the occasion may be 
an engasement...a wedding eee 
an anniversary. 
Mark the day by. giving her 
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PERFUME OF INSPIRATION BY 








dish and moisten with cider or fruit 
juice. Make Mason’s Custard: 

Mix 1} tablespoons cornflour (flour 
or barley flour) with 4 tablespoons 
from 1 pint milk. Bring remaining 
milk and 1 oz. sugar to boil. Remove. 
Stir in cornflour. Boil 3—4 minutes. 
Remove. Stir in 1 dessertspoon 
MASON’S CUSTARD FLAVOUR. 
Allow the mixture to cool, then pour 
over sliced Swiss Roll. Decorate with 


mock cream. 

Deliciously cL Lg , 
moist, 

Madame! 


MASON’S 

CUSTARD 

FLAVOUR 
for all sweets 


From good-class Grocers 
and Stores 


NEWBALL & MASON 
LTD. » NOTTINGHAM 





















SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - 
_ DRESS GOODS: SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS --UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 
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—~ ones 
a ere tn eReel™ 


DRROCKSES, CREWOSON 6 CO. LTO., 


xD Othe Greatest Mame tn Colton 
and Vertile Yabpies 


FLANNELETTES - WINCETTES 


TVIhLT ee 








OLTON, LONDON 
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a AMSTERDAM i a 
ATHENS . 
%| MeepYourMeilsClacn, |~: 
‘ BERLIN OUP ING Can, 2 
ABERDEEN : ; BRUSSELS and Hands Well Groomed! EX 
} BELFAST . COPENHAGEN — moromsr 
/ Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
CHANNEL Stee GENEVA It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves the 
F - hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 
SLANDS & GIBRALTAR so.com“en na aed wir Ress 
EDINBURG pst - Ka Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when 
" HAMBURG using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO MEss!! 
GLASGOW ISTANBUL j NO BOTHER! ! Just squeeze a little on your nail brush " 
| eveust and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto! ! Your nails GOLetA 
HEBRIDES LISBON | ath tends Ginniey ies Gaede. > 
INVERNESS MADRID | =o) Thousands use Perox Chlor every day. And what s R 
ISLE OF MAN : MALTA Mousewre boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, scnooLa:an 
‘ 3 ¢ ~ housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, - airmen, 
oe LIVERPOOL = 3 NICE | a farmers and many more besides. FF 
bs LONDON : OSLO MUSICIAN From all Chemists and Stores. Un tubes and jars, 
MANCHESTER : PARIS a 
e * a 
ORKNEY : ; : - PRAGUE $ de OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior is made 
| onan from matcrials selected as being the best of their kind, CHGINEER 
SHETLAND ee ROME | im processed in an original manner and designed to produce an 
Sh article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed to keep in good 
SOUTHAMPTON aa STOCKHOLM ¥ condition until used and may be stored in any kind of climate. x 
MENTS SAL B Rafe | 
WICK RS . Z “age VIENNA | Supplies are available for export. bot 
Panes! PAINTER CLEANER 
ZURICH o oO 
| KEENES non! 
CHM Opry | |S €rox- Or |; 
(_72 | FOOTBALLER) JOCKEY 
AS You “ | Scientific Chemimnuy 
ass : la a | - Keenes Lasoratories Limited, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 4 ae, 
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The Best Cocktails are 
= 
a 
7 
ARKINSOW made with 
GAS COOKERS mille a! 
ae | 
a) 2 oe) oe) eet) 
Le Meilleur Apertif 
de la France 
pre; CVENCE > 
= It is now 20 years since 


George the incomparable 


) incorporating 
| UNIQUE TAP DESIGN barman introduced Lillet 
: AMPLE OVEN CAPACITY into the Guards’ Club, 
FLASH IGRITION adding just a dash of 
and the . 
orange bitters to two- 
EXCLUSIVE thirds Lillet-—one third Gin. 
DROP DOOR 








your 
Full deta ro pened soonel 
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@§ Again available MARIE BRIZARD & ROGER ‘APRY’ Se 





TWISS AND BROWNINGS AND HALLOWES 
THE PARKINSON STOVE CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 9.! 1 VINTNERS’ PLACE + LONDON - €E.C.4 
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FACTORY FACTS 


Bad ventilation - 






3ad ventilation is the primary 
cause of absenteeism and low 
production rate. 

With additional workers , 

extended hours... night shifts 
. . NOW is the time to install 


the Colt System of Natural 
Ventilation. No fans. No 
extractor Plant. No running 










The Colt S.R. Ventilator 
—one of the range of 
Colt Ventilators 
available for 
every @ AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


purpose. 


can definitely cause 
lost production 


costs. The Colt System has been 
proved the most remarkable 
development in industrial 
ventilation yet devised. 
Write for Technical Data Droz. 
COLT VENTILATION LTD., 


SURBITON, SURREY. 
Elmbridge 6511-4. 
Also at Birmingham, Bradford, Kilmarnock, 
Manchester, Newcastle and Newport (Mon.). 


@ NO POWER CONSUMED 


@NATURAL FORCES 
HARNESSED 





@ HEAT LOSSES ELIMINATED 


@ EASILY DROPPED INTO 
GLAZING OR ROOFING 
IN OLD OR NEW 
BUILDINGS 


@ NO STRUCTURAL ALTER- 
ATIONS OR INTERRUP- 
TION TO PRODUCTION 





COLT VEN TULATION 


INDUSTRIAL 


OGHES TIC 





vr . they serve 
than any other 
Trans- Atlantic 


mee " 
airline system 


Only A.O.A. offer you 
ALL these advantages 


OVERNIGHT transatlantic 
** Wake up and you're there,”’ 


DIRECT CONNECTIONS to 77 cities 
in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico, and I] 
cities in Europe on the same airline system. 


FREQUENCY: Choice of 22 
atlantic flights a week, each way. 


COMFORT: 4-engined, nine-in-crew 
AOA Flagships fly at ‘* the comfort level ’’ 
cabins are warm and air-conditioned ; your 
sleeping-chair is deep and soporific. 


LESS “‘ OVERWEIGHT ”: Every AOA 
Flagship carries cargo as well as passengers. 
This means a saving. Aijr-cargo rates are 
less than excess baggage rates. 


journeys. 


trans- 
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more US. cities 


FARE COVERS MEALS AND DRINKS: 
Delicious food and drinks (cocktails, sherry, 
Scotch and Rye) are served free of charge on 
every Flagship. 


NO TIPS, NO EXTRAS. Fares, London to 
New York, £€6.17.0 single, £156.7.0 return. 


that’s why MORE people fly MORE miles by Flagship 





Reservations and Information from your local Travel Agent (who makes no charge for 


obtaining your A.O.A. ticket) or at 180, Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel.: 


Regent 8414. 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES - AMERICAN AIRLINES eissas 
















No, Sonny, ° TUFNOL | isn’t a 2 ee 
@ toy. But it’s a material 22°: 
a that will appeal to your % 
father if he’s an engineer or # 
7 a manufacturer. 






be handled by juveniles. 


This is only one example of how engineers 
in every industry are taking advantage 


of the physical properties of Tufnol 


Tufnol is half the weight of aluminium. 
and even bulky jigs, made of Tufnol, can 


j . Can / | 
fufnol improve your products or plant ? | 


TUFNOL 


TUFNOL LTD PERRY BARR 


An ELLISON Product. . 
like but strong... 
weight... 
Electrical insulator... 
sheets, tubes and rods. 


. Wood- 
Light in 
Acid resisting ... 
Made in 


BIRMINGHAM 22B 





199 














aa 


ears. 
SUPPLIES are now much 
better, but, if you have 
any difficulty in procuring, 
please write Whiteways, 
Whimple, Devon, for 
name of nearest agents. 
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SUCH LOVELY WINE 
FOR SEVEN-AND-NINE 


Our British Wines represent the 
best value in wine obtainable to- 
day,andthename‘‘WHITEWAY”’ 
ona label has been a guarantee 
of purity and quality for over 50 


WHITEWAY’S 


BRITISH WINES 


‘ 




















CVS-105 
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The only MAC with 
KNEE POCKETS 


(Prov. Pat. Ne 11039) 


for full protection against wet knees! 


Men’s €8 > 8 ‘ 0 Sizes 


8 coupons 


HARRY HALL | 


| 





RIDING MAC 


BREECHES, JODHPURS 
HACKING JACKETS AND VESTS 


O/ our Appointed Agents or from > 
235 237 REGENT ST, W1 Ld 











IMPORTART AHNOQURCEMENT 


HAIRSTYLE 
HARMONY 





Tow iw 
A corours e sizes 


The best Beauty “Feature” that has come over the 
(H)air for ages. The famous Kirbigrip — accepted 
by fashionable women everywhere as only Hair- 
grip — now available in 4 lovely colours and 3 sizes, 
specially made for your ‘hairshade or hairstyle. 
STANDARD—choice “of Golden Blonde, Silver 
Grey, Black or Brown. EXTRA LONG —in Black 
or Brown. NEW SMALL CURL SIZE — in Black 


or Browa. 


The good tempered 


‘KIRBIGRIP 


Seereveeee tener © 


—_— 


Obtainable from all good Stores, made in England by 
Kirby Beard & Co. Ltd. Birmingham & London 
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Amid a fragrant cloud of 
Chairman Tobacco, contempla- 
tion is far more rewarding. 
This supremely blended mix- 
ture aids judgment and sim- 
plifies the complicated. It is 
a perfect companion for the 
philosophic moment. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


4/2} per oz. 
In 2 oz. 
vacuum 
tins and 1 
oz. packets. 








Three strengths : Chairman, medium ; 

Boardman’s, mild; Recorder, full. 

If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 

Chairman Sales Office, 24 Holborn, 
London, E.C.1 





?1 




























Embodying 
ninety years 
progress in 
fine watch- 
making, and 
sold and ser- 
viced in all 
countries. The 
small supplies 
available’ in 
Britain include 
Automatic models, 
self-wound by the 
natural movement 
of the wrist. 


%& Protected 
against dust, 
damp, shock, 
Magnetism. 


For men PY T ENTHERIC 


Pric2 5/- per bottle— Purchase Tax extra 


Sole Distributors for 

Gt. Britain and N. Ireland: 
ROBERT PRINGLE & SONS 
36-42 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C.1 








, PARIS 17 OLD BOND STREET LONDON WI! NEW YORK 
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LONDON SWI 
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A SURE HIT 





when it’s 


IDRIS 


The Quality Soft Drink 








SQ@UASHES SOTTLE 

























How “Expensive” is 


HARRIS TWEED? 


Weaving Tweed on hand-looms with the traditional skill for which the 
crofters of the Outer Hebrides are famous makes it impossible for Harris 
I weed to be sold at a low price. But think what you get! Magic of moor 
and mountain in its patterns... long wear far beyond the life of other 
fabrics . . . most of all the inescapable rightness of Harris Tweed for every 
yutdoor occasion. 


LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH [femett oom 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL ON THE GARMENT [ened 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited | 
H.o 






Ian is a Prize-winning Baby. 


To look at this picture you would never think that Ian was a 
frail little mite when he was born. From birth he was fed on 
Humanised Trufood and has grown strong and healthy the 
Trufood way. His excellent progress and steady gains in weight 
won him a special prize in the Hospital Baby Show. How is 
your baby getting on? 


* Jan and his parents live in 
Chessington, Surrey. ru O O 
eae Bip ee Nearest to Mother’s Milk 


GETTING ON? 


e 
1 
i To: Trufood Ltd. (Dept. Pp, 6), Wrenbury, Cheshire. : 
I Please send me a copy of “Cradle Days.” My baby is aged .. months. i 
I 5 
1 I 
t 1 


Name ners © ae ee eT svat ebsiaeieine sapteraaapsiatberoesesiielbiniuccrnlsseiad sotinaiads 
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Many American bars have television sets. Television is 
proving the most popular amenity in connection with 
drinking since Prohibition. 


° °o 


Talk of fuel cuts again makes us realize how quickly time 
passes. This year the merging of summer into autumn 


has passed almost unnoticed. 
° ° 


“T have seen the most sin- 
gular spectacle in London,” 
says an American visitor, 
“and there was no charge 
for it.” This must have been 
aman wearing a free National 
Health Service monocle. 


°o ° 


Cardboard, says a trade 
report, is much dearer than 
it was before the war. Take 
arailway ticket, for example. 








° ° 


“Cominc EvENTS 





No Hasketon Wuist DrivE NExT Monpay.” 
Announcement in Suffolk paper. 
We can hardly wait! 
° ° 


Housewives are urged to be patient. It is weeks yet 
before rations will have their seasonal reduction to enable 
the Food Ministry to make its customary pre-Christmas 
gesture of increasing them back to what they were. 






Britain is to sanction experiments with piloted supersonic 
planes. These will enable us to tear up the Air Corridor 
like so much waste paper. 


° ° 


The Russians seem anxious to preserve peace by all 
possible means except those most likely to preserve it. 


°o ° 
. . aaa : STUDIOA 
‘Drivers must avoid emitting \ " Sat 
smoke and fumes while standing ~ P ) 


” 





here. 

Notice on Hayes railway station. 
It was seldom easier to 
avoid than it is now. 


a (eA | 


° ° 


A star discovered by 
American scientists is estim- 
ated to be ten thousand 
times brighter than the sun. 
No doubt this would tend to 
prejudice its chances of 
escaping attention. 


° ° 


Herbalists are reported to be doing a bumper trade in 
herbal smoking mixtures. A popular blend is said to 
contain real Virginia creeper. 


° ° 


Travellers say that the Eskimo is a perfect host. He 
never lets callers who have dropped in for the evening guess 
that the last tew months of their stay are beginning to 
drag a little. r 
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Smoke 


cure-all, this healer of wounds, this drier of the 

moisture of the brains, this unctious and oily 
kind of soot of which we draw the reek through our gullets, 
and puff it out through the nose, this shameful imbecilitie, 
this petum, that causes us to roll the eyes, to gnash the 
teeth, to foam at the mouth, and to break into a frenzied 
dance, this poison, this benefaction, this herbe du Grand 
Prieur, this easer of toothaches and singing in the ears, 
this Indian tyrant of the British Kingdom, this fourth 
cushion of the divan of delight, this expeller of evil humours, 
this craftie device of Satan, this remedy against the Black 
Death, this new-found medicine, this heaven-sent gain, 
this bater of melancholie, this hell-dust, this gift of the 
Great Spirit, this sovereign balm?” 

I could have gone on longer but there was a queue 
waiting. 

He said he could let me have some pipe-tobacco but had 
no cigarettes. He was not a man with any historical grasp 
of his subject, and most of us indeed are very far from the 
fancies and passions of our ancestors in this matter of the 
use of nicotine. 

“For thy sake, Tobacco, I 

Would do anything but die,” 
said Charles Lamb. What a miserable confession! 
Thousands of men have suffered martyrdom for smoking’s 
sake. When the conquest of Western Europe was complete 
and the rapturous juice had begun to stain the map of the 
Near East it was one of the principal pleasures of the 
Sultan Murad IV to hang and behead those of his subjects 
whom he found smoking. The Russian Czars (before 
Peter the Great was converted) used to slit the smoker’s 
nostrils and give him the bastinado or the knout. I write 
merely as a candid historian, and not with the intention of 
putting any ideas into Sir Stafford Cripps’s head. The 
West was always milder than the East, but the West was 
torn asunder by the great controversy. In the World 
Congress of Intellectuals at Wroclaw I note the remark of 
Mr. Fadieev about T. 8. Eliot, Eugene O’Neill, John Dos 
Passos, Jean-Paul Sartre and’ André Malraux: “If hyenas 
could type and jackals could use a fountain pen they would 
write such things,” and the reply by Mr. Olaf Stapledon 
that ‘we must all make’a special effort to enter into the 
other point of view.” 

No such effort was made about smoking in the grand 
old days of the early fumifers. We may set against 
King James I’s Counterblaste to Tobacco, “this filthy 
custom” “in the black stinking fume thereof nearest 
resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is 
bottomless, ” the beautiful lines of Edmund Spenser in 

“The Faérie Queen” — 

“Into the woods thenceforth in haste she went 

To seeke for hearbes that mote him remedy: 

For shee of herbes had great intendiment 

Taught of the nymphs which from her infancy 

Her nourced had in trew nobility: 

There whether yt divine tobacco were 

Or panachaea, or polygony, 

She found and brought it to her patient deare,” 
and I have often thought during the past few days of 
trying to smoke a few “pipefuls of polygony. I find two 
] apal Bulls against smoking. Apparently people had 
begun to smoke in the Cathedral of Seville and even in 
St. Peter’s. Urban VIII and Innocent X decreed imme- 
diate excommunication for this offence, and perhaps it was 
not surprising. But the dispute was in fact many-sided. 
Some doctors thought the new herb prevented cholera, 


3 AVE you,” I asked the tobacconist, “any of this 


some that it sapped the body and destroyed the mind. 
Some potentates considered that it wasted their subjects’ 
money, or rendered them unfit for war. Still more were 
annoyed by the fact that people were always burning down 
houses or towns by accident when they lighted pipes, which 
they did with a piece of red-hot coal. Afterwards, as the 
heresy persisted, it was found that it produced a great deal 
of revenue and the right to import or grow it could be 
conveniently sold to a monopolist. It therefore became 
increasingly difficult to know whether it was a virtue or 
a vice. 

But personal prejudices were most remarkable. It is 
my own opinion that Shakespeare smoked heavily, and 
for fear of James I made no mention of tobacco in any 
of his plays. The link with Sir Walter Raleigh might 
have been fatal to him. He would not have cared about 
the anachronism because he had made Falstaff say: “Let 
the sky rain potatoes” in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and there were no potatoes in England when Falstaff was 
alive. Probably also the Globe Theatre was burned down 
by the poet when he was trying to light a pipe, and this 
saddened him. 

Louis XIV hated smoking. Casanova smoked cigarettes. 
Queen Victoria was a nicotinophobe. But there is 
neither time nor space to tell here of the famous men and 
women who smoked, or hated smoking, to dwell on snuff- 
taking, and how it affected religion, politics and art. Not 
many dictators, not many statesmen, not many poets have 
chewed. There are fashions in these things. Schiller 
puffed heartily, but the smell made Goethe feel ill. 
Bismarck smoked cigars, but it is not known whether 
Napoleon III tossed away more cigarette-ends at Solferino 
or at Sedan. Probably the best and truest sentence about 
smoking is to be found in Moliére, who puts in the mouth 
of Sganarelle the fine words :— 

“Whatever Aristotle and all the philosophers may say, 
there is nothing like tobacco; it is the passion of all proper 
people, and he who lives without tobacco has nothing to 
live for. Not only does it refresh and cleanse men’s brains, 
but it guides their souJs in the ways of virtue, and by it one 
learns to be a man of honour.” 

What our present Government has to decide is whether 
a citizen can be a man of honour if he can only buy ten 
cigarettes a day. Or must he be guided into the way of 
virtue by the pipe alone ? EVoE. 

° ° 


The Symbol 


HAVE a curious nightmare 
In which I see 
A fat dark man in a bowler hat and pyjamas 
Glaring at me. 


I think he stands for Inflation, 
But I am not sure— 

Maybe he represents a Savings Target, 
Or the Threat of War, 


Or the End of the Sellers’ Market, 
Or the Gambling Craze, 

Or an Unofficial Strike, or the Profit Motive, 
Or Port Delays, 


Or the Drain on Dollar Resources, 
Or an Absentee; 

But why does he stand in his blasted striped pyjamas 
Blaming me ? G. D. R. D. 
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“But, dear, you know there’s no easy way to make money—you’ve just got to keep on at it.” 


Not That it Matters in the Least. 


sand 
And the water’s making music of her wild and 
wayward will 
And the world is warm and war-less and the sandwiches 
are grand 
And the sight of you is more exciting still! 


()" the sun is making magic on the sea-embroidered 


Coloured bubbles come and caper to the waves’ unruly beat 
While the rocks lie back and wriggle in the sullage of 


the sea 
And the sunlight and the sea-light and the smell of potted 
meat 


Are the only things that count for you and me. 


You can see the sponges squirming in the still, sequestered 


pools ° 
That are foundlings of the ocean they can echo with a 
lisp, 


And the porpoises proceeding in their solemn public 
schools, 
And the lettuces—so curly, cool and crisp. 


You can find the quaintest sea-shells with the queerest sort 
of mess 
In the complicated catacombs of almost every one, 
And the slightly shocking sea-weed with its slithery 
caress 
And the cider scintillating in the sun. 


And it’s here among the starfish I am wanting rather 


badly 
To embrace you with the breezes and the surf discreetly 
sprayed, 
To inform you that I love you and would perish for you 
gladly 


And to mention, just in passing, that the corkscrew’s 
been mislaid. 
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Register Now, and Avoid the Rush. 


a ATIONAL Insurance?” I 
asked the uniformed porter of 
the office in Francis Street. 
He was standing very much at ease 
with the afternoon sun playing on the 
blue broadcloth across his shoulder- 
blades. To confront me _ before 
answering he turned his head through 
about fifteen degrees and his eyes 
through a wider supplementary angle. 
The manceuvre left his shoulder- 
blades unmoved in the zone of maxi- 
mum warmth. 

“What about National Insurance ?”’ 
he said. He knew damwell what I 
meant. It was written all over me— 
across my flushed, harassed face, 
across my heaving chest and across 
the soles of my blistering feet. To 
the least observant passer-by I was 
clearly a man in sore need of a National 
Insurance office. This touch of peevish 
pedantry, coming towards the end of 
a long day’s quest, soured me instantly. 
Biting sarcasm rocketed from my 
numbed brain. I wanted to say: “‘Oh, 
nothing. Just National Insurance, 
you know. National Insurance crewns 
the endeavours of a long line of 
reformers—the Humanitarians, the 
Fabians, Lloyd George, Winston 
Churchill, Sir William Beveridge and 
many others. It is the summit of all 
our striving, the goal...” But I 
hadn’t the energy. 

“This building,” I said, with elab- 
orate precision, “which seems to 
support you both economically and 
structurally—is it a National Insurance 
office ?” 

“Oh, you want the National Insur- 
ance,” he said. ‘“‘Oh, no, this ’ere’s 
the M. of L.” He began to fiddle with 
the waxen tips of his moustache. 

“Then since I was directed here by 
your Kensington High Street branch 
via your office in New Bond Street 
perhaps you could tell me where I 
might find the National Insurance 
office ?”” 

“Depends, D’you want to register 
in bulk or person?” 

I looked behind me quickly, emu- 
lating a trick of Edward Everett 
Horton’s. 

“In person,” I said. “There’s just 
the one of me.” 

“Ah, but sometimes the employer 
gets ’em done in batches, same as you 
might take a box at the theatre like. 
But if, as you say, you’re applyin’ 
singly, then it’s Chadwick you want.” 

“Chadwick ¢” 

““Chadwick Street, ’course. The old 
exchange off Horseferry.” 

“Exchange ?”’ 


“The labour.” 

I said that I was entirely unfamiliar 
with the old labour exchange off 
Horseferry. 

“Plenty of time to learn,” he said, 
turning his eyes away to rest them. 

At that moment a rather intelligent- 
looking young woman sauntered past 
—lI raised my hat. 

“Horseferry Road?” I asked in a 
voice so loud that the sun-bather 
could not possibly escape the calcu- 
lated insult. 

“What about Horseferry Road?” 
she said, without stopping. 

I walked rapidly, blindly, with 
laughter crackling in my ears like a 
breakfast cereal. 

The old labour exchange off Horse- 
ferry Road seemed more depressing 
than the establishments in New Bond, 
Kensington High and Francis Streets. 
Between thirty and forty men sat in 
rows of communal dejection before a 
long counter in an atmosphere heavily 
impregnated with carbon monoxide 
and horse-blanket. At one end of the 
counter an elderly official sat in 
eternal interview with a pugnacious 
lorry-driver. Two other clerks were 























“Stand up the boy who was smok- 
ing Marshall Aid just now behind 
the gymnasium.” 
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just leaning, though with the elegant 
alertness of the trained bureaucrat. 
Thirty or forty pairs of eyes scrutinized 
me as a palpable queue-jumper and 
glowered. I tried to look helpless, 
wilted my walk to a shamble and 
approached the counter nervously. 

“Hey, you!” somebody shouted. 

“T don’t want to get in out of turn 
or anything,” I said to the nearer 
Tower of Pisa, “but I’d be grateful if 
you’d let me know whether this’ is 
where I ought to queue for a National 
Insurance card.” 

“Got your form?” 

I produced it. 

“Identity ?” 

I fished out my card. 

“O.K., you’ll have to see the gentle- 
man at the end there.” 

I augmented the rear row and began 
to twirl my hat between my knees. 

“Move up, cock,” said the man on 
my right. Two dozen times during the 
next hour or so he repeated this 
friendly injunction until at last I 
found myself at the extreme left of 
the front row. 

“Well?” 

I pushed my forms across the 
counter. The elderly clerk studied 
them suspiciously. 

“You want Francis,” he said, and 
turned away. 

Something snapped. My voice, when 
it became coherent, seemed two octaves 
higher than usual and twice as powerful. 
I shouted something about losing 
votes, trying the patience of Job, and 
monumental inefficiency. I began to 
hammer the desk with my fist. And 
then I happened to notice that the 
leaning towers had straightened up 
and were exchanging _ significant 
glances. So I turned on my heel and 
stamped my way out. If the door 
hadn’t been hooked to the wall I 
should have slammed it. It wouldn’t 
budge. 

Nothing would have induced me to 
return to Francis Street and its arro- 
gant porter. I decided to write to my 
M.P. about the affair, and to agcept 
registration only on receipt of a hand- 
written apology from the Minister of 
National Insurance. I had to get out 
of London quickly before I really lost 
my temper. 

There was a man standing at the 
corner of Horseferry Road and Garbett 


Street, a well-dressed man with a 
yellow pigskin brief-case. 

“The Underground?” I asked, 
smiling. 


“What about the Underground?” 
he said. Hop. 








At the Pictures 





Kiss of Death—London Belongs to Me—Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill 


AST October, after a broadcast talk 
by Edgar Anstey on the docu- 
mentary method in feature films, I 
made a note that Kiss of Death 
(Director: Henry HatHaway) would 





| Kiss of Death 


RETIRING MATERIALIST 
Asst. Dist. Att. Louis de Angelo . . 
Convict Nick Bianco 


be worth looking out for. It has taken 
an unexpectedly long time to get here, 
and perhaps you will avoid it because 
it is another murder story; but you 
will be missing something if you do. 
No masterpiece, and rather spoiled by 
an easy and implausible “happy 
ending,” it nevertheless offers much 
worth seeing. Mr. Anstey mentioned 
it particularly as an example of a film 
without studio atmosphere, and I’m 
sure much of its strength comes from 
the fact that all the scenes, exterior 
and interior, of this New York story 
were shot (as a foreword proudly 
points out) “in the actual locale.” It 
isn’t as good as The Naked City, which 
was similarly made on the spot, but 
it stands up to the comparison. One 
point that I don’t recall having seen 
mentioned is the extremely sparing 
use of background music, which is rare 
enough to be specially effective in one 
or two spots (for example, to emphasize 
suspense in a night scene, and to mark 
the sudden transition to a radically 
different mood). Often one notices 
with approval and heightened atten- 


. Brian DONLEVy 
Victor MaTuRE 


tion that complete silence (speckled, 
perhaps, with tiny ordinary sounds like 
the dropping of a spent match) is 
allowed to make its own point. The 
story itself is of a sympathetic crook 
(Victor Mature) who at 
last turns informer for 
the sake of his children. 
It is obviously no fun to 
turn informer against a 
giggling killer of the kind 
here played by RicHarD 
WipMaRrk; equally obvi- 
ously it is no fun not to, 
either. Crime, in fact, 
does not pay (except the 
people who use it in 
fiction). The film has 
much good in it in spite 
of the forced ending, and 
makes skilful use of very 
strong suspense. It cer- 
tainly won’t bore you, 
and it won’t make you 
feel you wasted your 
time. 


The essence of a best- 
seller has been trans- 
ferred to the screen in 
London Belongs to Me 
(Director: SmpNEY GIL- 
LIAT). The most easily 
detach- 
able bit 
of Mr. 
NormMAN- COLLINS’S 
consciously Dicken- 
sian, consciously in- 
volved narrative — 
the part easiest to 
make into a film of 
reasonable length, 
working up to a 
climax—was the 
story of Percy Boon 
the garage-mechanic, 
his accidental killing 
of a girl, and his re- 
prieve after trial for 
murder; so here it is, 
the other “rich char- 
acters” in the London 
boarding-house 
where he lives being 
in the picture almost 
entirely for the part 
of their lives that is 
involved with his. 
It’s all well enough 
done, but it’s all very 
superficial; it’s all 
quite _ entertaining, 
but not much of it 
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Percy Boon 


Henry Squales 
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will stick long in the mind. The per- 
sonage most likely to stick is, as so 
often, ALAsTarR Sim, perhaps because 
he plays the most carefully “enriched” 
part: Mr. Squales, the medium. The 
others—though the happy self-hyp- 
notists who “lose themselves” in a 
story of this kind will never believe it 
—are little more than familiar types. 


Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill (Director: 
LAWRENCE HuntTINGTON) is not long, 
and yet gives an impression of 
considerable length, while holding 
the attention throughout. I would 
emphasize that last clause, for to say 
a film seems long when it isn’t is an 
easy way of damning it. This one is 
meant to convey the idea of time: the 
cumulative effect over a long period of 
innumerable petty irritations is part of 
its point, and that the point should be 
made in ninety minutes is a sign of 
success, not of failure. Many of you 
will know HueH WALPOLE’s story of 
the two schoolmasters, the one set in 
pathetically frustrated middle age and 
the younger newcomer he sees spoiling 
all his hopes; the film probably blurs 
many of the undertones of the novel— 
it’s many years since I read it—but 
the basic situation is established well, 
and I repeat that one’s attention is 
held throughout. I write before the 
appearance of any other notices, but I 
will guess that I’m showing almost 
unequalled restraint in not making 
some kind of crack about Mr. Chips. 

R. M. 





(London Belongs to Me 


OBTRUSIVE SPIRITUALIST 


RicHARD ATTENBOROUGH 
ALASTAIR Sm 
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Report to the People’s 
Council 


People’s Deputy for the Zingrelian 
A.S.S.R. reports: 


OMRADE - DEPUTIES! This 
year has been a memorable one 
in the life of our beloved nation. 

The peasants and workers- of our dear 
A.S.8S.R., numbering over 3,500,000 
souls, are able to boast that in all their 
efforts they have acted as one man. 
Critics have claimed that we should 
have acted as more men, but we are not 
dismayed by the carping of an un- 
influential minority. The attainment 
of targets has been highly satisfactory 
and I am glad to report that at no time 
has the production of targets been so 
high as this season. The proportion of 
targets attained has been 105°7 per 
cent. which augurs well for the future. 
The Cloudberry and Melon Jam Col- 
lective, “ April the First Red Currant,” 
of the Workers’ Co-operative at Krasno- 
yutsk- have assumed the obligation 
to turn out one jar for each inhabitant 
of the State plus *4 of a jar for each 
‘73 inhabitant of friendly States. The 
success of this scheme will depend much 
on the ability of our workers to finish 
the Gorsk-Polshchina Canal-in-the- 
name-of-Vassili Efremovich Zaslupov 
before the autumn. Undaunted by the 
diversion of our only River Strelina 
250 km. from our Republic borders, we 
have undertaken the project, approved 
by the Centkompolitorg, of transport- 
ing a reach of the White Sea to the 
canal area in sections where it will be 
hoisted into the canal bed and thawed. 
The gracious offer by the Central 
People’s Council of the Baltinsk 
A.S.S.R. of the next three months’ 
output of sky-hooks for this enterprise 
has been regretfully declined as we 
cannot put upon them in this way and 
must achieve rationalized glory in our 
own manner. (Applause.) 

The Combined Leather and Foot- 
wear Co-operative is surpassing all 
previous records, despite an_ initial 
setback, when by a crushing majority 
the Stitching and Welting Brigade 
declared, for mistaken doctrinaire 
reasons, in favour of assembling only 
left boots. Their error was pointed out 
to them with the utmost clarity and 
quotations from recognized authorities, 
including Hegel’s emphasis on thesis 
and antithesis as the prerequisites of 
rational synthesis. Their leaders have 
expressed the deepest gratitude for 
the people’s realistic and far-sighted 
criticism. (Applause.) 

Of the forty-one new schools pro- 
jected thirty-seven are now complete, 
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“What the blazes is wrong with it now?” 


and of them, in the two in which in- 
struction is actually proceeding there 
has been an encouraging attendance by 
teachers and pupils alike. They are 
not dismayed by their having to come 
50 km. across an arm of the Yatan 
Begh Desert, some of them on foot, 
and some of the more desperate by 
tunnelling. 

The standard of political aware- 
ness among pupils is high, and 
last May we had to report that the 
members of the senior class at Slomsk 
Lower Normal School accused the 
headmaster of Trotskyist deviationism 
and had him liquidated. His deputy, 
Shock-Instructor and Hero-Pedagogue 
Azazian, immediately assumed com- 
mand, having taken measures to 
liquidate the upper class as a precau- 
tion. (Applause.) The democratic 
method introduced, of allowing pupils 
to elect their own masters, has suc- 
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ceeded beyond all expectations. In the 
majority of cases they found in favour 
of appointing masters from among 
themselves, with the result that over the 
past trimester the percentage of boys 
with full marks has risen from *09 per 
cent. to 87:2 per cent., thus rebutting 
criticisms of the system voiced in the 
reactionary press. 

In conclusion, I wish to report ;that 
now more than ever are the peasants 
and workers of the Zingrelian A.S.8.R. 
truly conscious of the destiny of their 
glorious Fatherland and State; we 
pledge ourselves to put out the utmost 
output per man-intake, to produce one 
Five-Year Plan at least every three 
months and to unite in the glorious 
struggle for the Enfranchisement of the 
Workers, Operatives and Labourers in 
the name of our great leader and 
teacher, under whose leadership and 
teachership ... (Loud applause.) 
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“And we’re only five minutes from the sea as the 
Jet propels.” 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


WROTE this Fragment to use up the last of some note- 
I paper my wife won in a competition for guessing the 

weight of a soufflé. What made this notepaper 
noxious in the extreme was that at the bottom of each 
sheet there was an Improving Thought in Gothic type and 
this made correspondents feel that we were aiming at 
their reformation and lost us several friends. Among these 
Improving Thoughts were: “Winsome Is As Winsome 
Does,” “Far Too Many Cooks Spoil the Broth” and “If 
You Save a Minute a Day, You Will Save a Week in 
Twenty-eight Years (Approx.).” 


LA VIE AMOUREUSE DE TITE-LIVE. 


(The scene is the study of the novelist FRANKLIN, who is being 
interviewed by Mr. MARRINGTON.) 


Marrinaton. A reviewer said of your last book, “Hexter 
Franklin poses inescapably the dilemma which faces 
the contemporary awareness; he is very definitely of 


our time.” Could you comment on this view of your 
work ? 
FRANKLIN. It’s my being so topical, that’s what he’s 


getting at. I always make my tales topical; people 
like to think “Oh, yes, I remember that,” and then 
they want to read my next tale to see what that 
recalls. Another wrinkle is, always have two love 
plots, one rough, one smooth. 
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MaRRINGTON. 
Us, if any ? 

FRANKLIN. Back to Stanley Weyman or back to Jules 
Verne; that’s the next step. Family Chronicles are out. 

MarRINGTON. Er—could you say something about your 
methods of working ? 


What do you think is The Choice Before 


FRANKLIN. I use a metronome. 

MarRRINGTON. You mean you have one on your desk as 
a symbol? 

Frankurn. It keeps my output steady. Trollope did 


two hundred and fifty a quarter of an hour, but I have 
got up to three hundred and twenty-five before now. 

MarRINGTON. You admire Trollope? 

FRANKLIN. He didn’t give his public enough variety. 
Dickens, now, he gave something for all tastes. 
There’s a lot in a book like David Copperfield; I’ve 
read it twice. 

MaRRINGTON. What aspects of David Copperfield appeal 
most to your personal sensibility ? 

FRANKLIN. Well, just what I was saying, there’s such a 
lot in it, town, seaside, country; it’s well worth the 
money. Nobody would feel cheated if they bought it. 

MARRINGTON. Perhaps we had better try another extract 
from a review. Carey Pringer said: “Unlike many of 
his fellow-writers, Mr. Franklin has never succumbed 
to the Circean blandishments of the millionaire Press, 
the slow stain of the film studio or the enervating 
embraces of the B.B.C. He has retained his integrity 
unsoiled, no mean feat in present-day conditions.” 
Perhaps you could analyse for us the forces which 
have kept you clear of what the World considers 
“Success ”’ ? 

FRANKLIN. Jealousy. Graft. Not knowing the right 
people. I’ve had to fall back on little tin-pot publishers 
you never heard of like “The Angst Press” and 
“Lamentations, London.” They don’t print more 
than five hundred copies and they never get a review 
into the mass circulation organs. 

Marrineton. Surely, it would be to the minority, The 
Few, that you would appeal? 

FRANKLIN. That’s exactly what I’m complaining about. 
I have no grouse about my poetry—I’m just not good 
at it—but I do put everything a reader could want 
into my novels. 


MarrincTon. But for some critics your poetry holds even 
more than your prose. To me, these two lines sum 
up its quality: 


“The apple-tree corrupt with blossom 
Destroys the point of the friar in my bosom.” 
FRANKLIN. It’s not fair to bring up my poetry against 
me; I said I was bad at it. I try to write poetry 
because I want to be a good, all-round writer, but I 
have never claimed to be able to live on it. These 
two lines show how things go wrong whenever I go 
in for verse. I could not find a rhyme for blossom and 
I hoped people would read on quickly to find what 
happens next and not notice it, and I know perfectly 
well the second line does not scan: I tried it over and 
pver again on my fingers. I usually begin by filling 
in the words I am sure of and then jot down anything 
of the right length in the spaces until I can find some- 
thing that makes sense. That’s how “corrupt” got 
there. It was just a fill-in for a two-syllable word, but 
I posted the wrong draft and they printed it. What 
I wanted was something like “charmingly bedight”’ 
but it was too long. “Friar”’ of course, is a misprint for 
“briar.” The poet is a sad sort of man and the sight 
of the tree cheers him up and takes away the thorns 
from his heart. 
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MarrincTon. Really . . . one does not quite know how 
. . one fumbles for a critical attitude .. . 

FRANKLIN. You tell your readers to put my name down 
on their library-lists. Would you like a photo of 
me? Here’s a good one; I’m smoking a pipe and 
playing trains with the nipper. 

MarrinetTon. I think I see light. Douanier Rousseau 

A modern Primitive . . . the Zeitgeist . . . too 
strong even for the printer... Mr. Franklin, may I 
rediscover you? Eureka! 

FINIs 


° ° 


Features 


EFORE I delve into the possibilities of this com- 
prehensive title I should like to go farther than any 
dictionary would dare and say that it is pronounced 

“feachers” to rhyme with “creatures.” A little more 
realism about this sort of thing and we should have diction- 
aries putting “wot” in small type after “what” and being 
read for their dry humour. 

I think we might start with two modern and concrete 
meanings of the word, the radio feature and the film feature. 
It applies also to those bits of the newspaper which are 
printed square instead of long, such as occur near the end 
of an evening paper and sometimes turn out to be a short 
story, but only rather technical readers talk of newspaper 
features. Radio features are better known as such; they 
consist of information divided into different voices and 
darned into more socks of more quiet homes than perhaps 
even the producers realize. As for films, no one knows 
the exact definition of a feature here, but it is quite safe 
to call two big films together a double feature prograntme, 
and very discriminating not to like it. People who don’t 
like double-feature programmes are not, however, out to 
impress their friends, they are simple honest folk realizing 
dimly that you do not have lunch immediately after break- 
fast. People who say you do sometimes, on Sunday, will 
see the sense of the argument. I can hardly let the subject 
of Sunday meals go by without a word on the people who 
combine breakfast and lunch and spend much of the rest 
of the day wondering whether the morning is the afternoon 
or the afternoon the morning. 

Next I come to séme of the features of life. Let us take 
first an extraordinarily small example, the loop in the cord 
that goes round traditional dressing-gown sleeves, and see 
where it gets us. Absolutely nowhere. A rather bigger 
feature of life is ink; look at the care with which the lid 
is put back, the effect with which it is spilt, the desperation 
with which it is found to be used up and, when written 
with, the way it can only be dried by being blotted or 
waved about or left, or, on a cheque handed across a 
counter, by saying with a nice smile that it is a bit wet. 

I must say something about plates, which may be 
classified into soup, dinner, pudding and side, and indeed 
must be if they are not to topple over—just a reminder how 
my readers feel when they have several people to dinner 
and, having made them something special and“mushy for 
pudding, find themselves between courses out in the 
kitchen rounding up the right number of the least differing 
kinds of the best-sized plates. Another thing about plates 
is the inability of fetchers of single plates to bring in the 
size the asker had in mind. Historians say they would 
consider this the origin of the proverb about doing a thing 
yourself if you want it well done, were it not that they can 
think of so many other possibilities. 


Many of my readers have at some time held in their 
hands a lease, by which I mean a double sheet of thick 
buckled paper typed or printed with double spacing 
and ending with a big blob of red paper sealing-wax, and 
told themselves that if anything is a feature of life it is 
the legal document. Leases are read at certain well-defined 
times in tenants’ careers; besides the beginning and the end 
of what legal documents, and quite ordinary tenants too, 
call a tenancy, they are suddenly thrashed about for and 
brought out of desks to prove some point of conversation, 
and during a tidying the easier bits may be read as reading. 

The English of legal documents is, as everyone knows, 
unlike any other English, the nearest thing in appearance, 
if looked at some way off, being a long and breathless letter 
typed in double spacing with sudden words in capitals and 
no punctuation. Legal documents do not have commas 
or semi-colons, a fact the public is well up on, having read 
why somewhere, but it is not so generally realized that 
legal English owes its character as much to its short words 
as to its long, especially if you count “hereinafter” as the 
short word it morally is. The effect of legal English on its 
ordinary readers may be best seen when one of them reads 
a piece aloud. It comes out as a monotone with an 
occasional slope up and down, with the capitals shouted 
and some desperate breath-drawings, and has never yet 
made anything clearer to anyone listening. Legal English 
is in fact meant to be read, with someone helping by 
pointing. Hence, say philosophers, the double spacing. 

It has occurred to me that I have said nothing about 
features in the sense of a person’s eyes and nose and 
mouth; and I should just like to remark on those eager 
and amazed comparisons made between very young people’s 
eyes and noses and mouths and the corresponding family 
features. Here is a side of life as well documented with 
jokes as is the income-tax demand side; and, like income- 
tax demands, these eager and amazed comparisons are 
more than a match for their jokes in the way they go on 
happening. ANDE. 


——— 
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“T wish they’d be more careful—that’s the second 
golf-ball I’ve eaten to-day.” 
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The Latest 


[“An exhibition of Fashions for Men will shortly be held.”—Press.]} 


ROTHERS of mine whose days have long been drear, | And cheerly you may lounge while round the place 


Who seek, and vainly seek, for something new, The young male mannequins pass to and fro 
I bring you tidings eloquent of cheer, Displaying this and that with sinuous grace 
Change is before us, and a good job too. Dight in pure symmetry from top to toe, 
Soon will be held a Show of Manly Raiment And you, at ease, will delicately finger 
(Reverberate, O drums, and trumpets, blare) Each brave material till the Show moves on 
Which will instruct you for a modest payment To its full close—and then a little linger 
In what the well-dressed man may safely wear. Peopling the void with shadows newly gone. 
Here will be models in the best of taste, Many, unless I err, will hear the call 
Novel in cut and rich in colour scheme; (Rattle, O drums; and trumpets, blare aloud) 
Observe the lapel, note the well-turned waist And let us hope there’ll be a good large hall 
And trousers to fulfil the poet’s dream. Built to accommodate your eager crowd. 
Gay is the hosier’s craft and, for that matter, So, at the worst, you'll contemplate the New Look 
Hattings and neckwear cannot be ignored, And, for the moment, show a nobler port, 
And, as a detail, if you’re growing fatter Reflecting darkly how improved might you look 
Mark how the youthful line may be restored. Were’t not for cash and coupons. Both are short. 
Dum-Dvuom. 
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Mainly for Craftsmen 


O great mathematical genius is 
needed to understand that a 
gate which is even an eighth 

of an inch larger than the aperture it 
is designed to close will in fact reso- 
lutely decline to do so, and instead 
will bang listlessly about where the 
wind wills. The gate I have in mind 
is one of the most temperamental 
pieces of carpentry ever fashioned by 
the hand of man. Unless it has just 
been subject to professional attention 
it is never the right size, being either 
too large, when it flaps, or too small, 
when it is equally useless because the 
two parts of the latch refuse to fit 
together. It is only a small gate com- 
pared with some I could mention, but 
if I tell you it admits to the side door 
a constant stream of bakers, milkmen, 
tramps and other valued friends of the 
family, and that when left open it also 
admits to the vegetable garden hordes 
of cows, gipsies’ horses and huge black 
dogs, all of which stick their faces 
through the window of my study and 
frighten me out of my wits, there will 
be no need to stress its strategical 
importance. At the period now under 
review this gate was decidedly too 
large. 

“Tt has become swollen in the 
August monsoon,” I said, ‘and who 
shall blame it? The first remedy that 
occurs is to light a fire beneath it and 
dry it out, when it would logically 
contract to its proper size. Logic and 
fire, however, can seldom be trusted 
together, so if you will kindly collect 
all the tools which can be found we 
shall have to devise some more round- 
about cure.” 

“Don’t you think we’d better send 
for Mr. Pook?” they asked. “It’s 
always so awkward having you 
maimed.” 

This was simply callous talk, and it 
only whetted my determination to 
bring the gate to reason along my own 
lines. Apart from dictators and 
economists and so on, the male world 
seems pretty evenly divided between 
men who have an uncanny power over 
material objects and those who have 
absolutely none at all. That I am in 
the latter camp is not for the want of 
trying. When I was but a little lad 
I used to hoard all my _ pennies 
for beautiful shiny tools with which 
I dreamed of building book -ends 
and step-ladders and even models of 
St. Paul’s, but the more I savaged the 
wood the less it resembled the thing 
I thought I was making, until at last 
either a great knot fell out, utterly 
ruining the plan, or else the chisel 


slipped and cut me to the bone. It 
was infinitely pathetic, the way this 
race between the knots and the chisel 
was generally won by the chisel. 

While they were going back for the 
axe, the sledge-hammer and other 
implements of heavier calibre I ex- 
amined the gate from every angle. 
I tried to view it with the masterful 
confidence of Mr. Pook, who has only 
to look at the gate to make it behave. 

“One method,” I said, “would 
undoubtedly be to build another gate 
of the right size and dry this one out 
in the hot cupboard as a spare. The 
drawback is that for some appreciable 
time we should probably be without 
a gate.” . 

They agreed this would be unsound. 

“Another, which might appeal to 
the unwary who do not allow for the 
infinite malice lying dormant in all 
inanimate matter, would be to shift 
the latch-post slightly to the west. 
The latch-post, however, is firmly 
glued to the end of the wall, and of all 
people we have reason to know what 
a feeble excuse a wall will seize on to 
fall down.” 

“We could screw a spring on the 
gate.” they suggested. 

“Tf we had such a spring,” I said, 
without wishing in any way to damp 
the enthusiasm of youth. “Yet 
another plan would be to take the 
gate off its hinges and plane its leading 
edge. The trouble about a plane is to 
know where to stop, and also to be 
able to. It is a strangely gripping 
weapon. I once took a plane to the 
banisters to remove a small excres- 
cence, and do you know x 

“Let’s try violence,” they urged, 
offering the sledge-hammer. 

**T don’t know what Mr. Pook would 
say,” I murmured, “but one is surely 
justified in thinking that if hit hard 
enough the gate-post should with- 
draw just a little?” 

I should have known that gate-posts 
in the country are like icebergs, and 
keep at least three-quarters of them- 
selves below ground. None- of the 
blows I now rained freely made the 
faintest impression, except of course 
on the paint. 

“It’s the plane or nothing,” I cried. 
“Off the hinges with the patient!” 

I am not very good at carving bread 
or birds or anything like that, and the 
plane sensed this almost before we had 
started. For half the stroke it cut 
exquisite little curls that might have 
come out of a hairdresser’s advertise- 
ment, and then it dived deep into the 
gate to remove chunks about the size 
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of a manual worker’s ration of Old 
Red Soapstone. It meant that I had 
to go to and fro rather a lot in an effort 
to attain symmetry. 

“We craftsmen lack the staying- 
power that we had,” I observed, stand- 
ing up and mopping my brow, leaning 
against the gate-post the better to do 
so. Immediately there was a loud 
report, and in a cloud of ancient wood 
dust the post went down. So did 
about ten yards of fence of which 
apparently it had been the sole 
support. And so did I. 

I remained on my back, partly 
because I felt bitter at the way old 
stories were re-told, and partly because 
I felt fairly certain I had broken my 
back. But noting how the gipsies’ 
horses were gathering like vultures on 
the common, I kept my head. 

“Communicate with Mr. Pook,” I 
whispered. ‘His number is scribbled 
on the tool-box.” ERIc. 


° ° 


Letter to a Disc-jockey 


AR VOICE,—First let me say 

that I’m sure you never call 

yourself a disc-jockey, either 
in conversation or on your National 
Health forms, but that is what my 
American magazines would call you, 
and. I can’t think of any other short 
way to describe a man whose gainful 
employment is taking up where one 
gramophone record leaves off and talk- 
ing until the next one goes on. 

In the old days the refreshing thing 
about a programme of gramophone 
records was that it was a programme 
of gramophone records. We were told 
the titles, of course, unless we very 
particularly wanted to know one, when 
we sometimes weren’t; but we didn’t 
get a course of personal lectures before 
and after each one. The records spoke 
for themselves in those days; now you 
speak for them, and round them, and 
about them, and about a heap of other 
things which are nothing to do with 
either you or the records. You speak 
with syrupy intimacy, murmuring into 
my own, my very own imdividual ear, 
and so close to the microphone that I 
can feel your moustache tickling. I 
don’t like it, and I’m always telling 
you that I don’t like it, but you don’t 
pay any attention. Have you any idea, 
I wonder, what sort of a conversation 
we had between half-past eleven and 
a quarter to midnight last night, you 
and I? 

You (quietly intimate, just the two of 
us). Hallo, there. ... 

Me. Oh, shut up. 
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“T think it’s high time they took wild boar off the ration.” 


You. You’re going to enjoy the 
records I’ve found for you to-night. 

Me. That’s for me to say. 

You (huskily). Their keynote is 
peace, tranquillity, and the hushed 
enchantment of. 

I missed the rest of that bit, not that 
I cared, because my bathroom water- 
pipes suddenly began to go Dugga- 
dugga-dugga-dugga DOM! DOM! Dom! 
pom! dugga-dugga-dugga. .. . 

You (when they’d stopped) ... when 
all Nature seems at rest, and that old 
Sandman 

Chop - chop - chop - chopper - chup - 
chipper- chup - chipper- chopper- chopper- 
chopper-chopper-chopper-chopper . . 

But that wasn’t your fault. You 
couldn’t know that every night at 
twenty-five to twelve the motor-cycle 
starts up outside the newsagent’s shop 
round the corner. It went on until 
nearly the end of your first record, 
making up its mind to let its clutch in 
and clear off. 

At the end of the record you sighed. 

You (sighing). Do you know, I really 
think that’s one of my favourites. 

Me. What’s your favourite got to do 
with it ? 

You (out of this world). It has that 
quality of—oh, J dunno—you know 
what I mean, don’t you? 








Me. No. I haven't the least idea 
what you mean. 

You. . . . It’s pleasant, chatting to 
you like this. 

Me. Liar. 

You. Sort of cosy. 

Me. In a pig’s eye. 

You. And talking of cosy—why not 
turn that light down low ? 

Me. My light doesn’t turn low. Only 
out. 

You. Snuggle down in that big old 
easy-chair . . . 

Me. 1 happen to be sitting on a 
divan, if it’s all the same to you, with 
my spine against a sharp bookshelf. 


What’s the next record? Get on 
with it. 

You. . . . Let your head go back, 
relax ... that’s more like it. And 


forget that silly old detective story 
youre snoozing over... . 

Me. It isn’t a detective story, so 
yah. It’s the Richmond and Twicken- 
ham Times, small ads: And I’m not 
snoozing over it, I’m—but what the 
heck business is it of yours ? 

You (throwing your mind back with 
an audible tinkle). I was remembering 
the other day 

Me (feebly). That’s easy. Can you 
remember as far back as last year? 

You. I sometimes think 
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Me. You don’t say. 

You. Do you ever wonder 

Me. No, never. 

You (with breathy intimacy). But for 
folks like you and me 

Me (shouting, covering the distance to 
the wireless-set in one bound). Dammit, 
how do you know what sort of a folks I 
am! Of all the infernal——! 

You. And now listen—tukk. 

And that, dear Voice, will be your 
defence: that I can always switch off 
if I don’t like it. Don’t worry, I always 
do. The annoying part is that I like 
the records, but I don’t like the voice, 
Voice. It presumes too much. It is too 
knowing. It comes too close, and it 
tickles. It makes silly howlers, telling 
me I’m dozing by the fire when I’m 
really cleaning dead moths out of the 
lamp-bowl, speaking to me of the ‘hush 
of moonlit meadows when four- engined 
aircraft headed for Heathrow are 
making my slates dance. It goes on 
andon. It... 

But what’s the use. I suppose it’s 
my fault really. I ought to do what 
your other hundreds of thousands of 
listeners do, take it as a matter of 
course that however hard you work 
to convince me that you’re talking to 
me alone, you’re really talking to 
anybody, everybody, but J. B. B. 
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PORTRAIT OF A NATION IN CONSIDERABLE DISCOMFORT 
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Jones (on extreme left) is trying to ration himself by cutting each one into quarters, Smith (next to him) is trying to 
cure himself by chewing gum, Robinson (4th from left) is trying to limit himself to certain hours, Green (5th) is trying to 
limit himself to special occasions, White (7th) is trying to cure himself by taking some stuff called “ Bancig,” that makes 
them taste perfectly foul, Black (8th) is trying to do it by will-power alone, Brown (No. 11) is trying to cut down 
by carrying an empty case and relying on his friends, and Gray (No. 12) is trying to cure himself by repeating the 
words of “God Save the King” backwards whenever the craving attacks him: the remainder (INos. 3, 6,9 and 10) are not 
actually using any special system, but just can’t get any. 


T 10.30 G.M.T. we sighted the 
Eiffel Tower on the starboard 
beam. A little later we sighted 

the great church of Montmartre. We 
took a vertical sextant angle of the 
Eiffel Tower. It is not every mariner 
who has done this. We were then 
about five miles distant, as our old 
friend the Crow flies. We made the 
height of the Tour 1,000 feet*. The 
pilote said it was trois cent métres— 
about 990 feet. Later, from the Pont 
de la Concorde, we made it 1,062 feet 
to the top and 1,108 feet to the top of 
the long flagstaff. What is the correct 
answer we cannot tell you*: but we are 
clear that it is quite a high tower. 

When the old Crow had only five 
miles to go before resting on the Tour 
Eiffel we had still about seventeen 
miles to steam by water. Hard things 
have been said about the “tortuous 
Thames”, but, compared with the Seine, 
the Thames is as straight as a ruler. 
From Honfleur (charmante!), which 
corresponds geographically to South- 
end, to Rouen is sixty-seven miles (land) 
by water, and only about thirty-six by 
Crow. When we had done a hundred 
miles the lazy Crow had done forty- 

* The Encyclopedia, we now see, says 
1,000 feet. 





The Sinuous Seine 


seven only. About Rouen and Paris the 
river seems to go mad and ties itself in 
knots. From La Bouille to Sotteville 
is twenty-eight miles by water and 
under seven by air. At one point we 
were forty-three miles from Paris by 
Seine, and fourteen by Crow. From 
Honfleur to the Tour the Crow has only 
ninety-seven miles to do, we reckon: 
we did two hundred and five. Indeed, 
by one French map, with its tiresome 
kilometres and maddening sums, we 
make it two hundred and nineteen. 
The only other map we could acquire 
had no scale at all: and no guarantee 
goes with any of these figures. But, 
again, the general conclusion is firm, 
that the Seine is not a very straight 
river. 

All the better—for what a wonderful 
river it is! There are only nine locks 
(or écluses, as the French call them in 
their queer foreign way) between 
Honfleur and the Eiffel, yet that is 
about forty miles farther than from 
Southend to Oxford. The first lock 
(the lock at Elbceuf having ceased to 
exister) is at Pitres, twenty-three miles 
above Rouen, ninety miles from Hon- 
fleur and ninety-seven above Le Havre. 
The Thames is tidal to Teddington only, 
about sixty miles above Southend. 
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And the tidal reaches of the Seine 
are almost as beautiful—well, let us 
face it, in many places, just as beauti- 
ful—as the Upper Thames. Much as 
we love it, we have never pretended 
that the lower Thames deserves big 
marks for scenery. From Southend to 
Woolwich is about thirty miles of 
flatness decorated by factories and 
power-stations, with a few hummocks 
in the background, and masses of mud 
at low water. Opposite Honfleur the 
petrol-tanks remind one of Shell Haven, 
but after that there is no resemblance. 
It is fair scenery all the way to Rouen 
—good hills or chalk cliffs on one side 
or the other, green fields and corn-fields 
and multitudinous cattle, seductive 
little towns with high spires and placid 
water-fronts and the Café de France, 
gay with geraniums, inviting the 
mariner to alimentation or dégustation. 
The tide flows strongly and there is a 
big rise and fall, but one never sees 
any mud. We do not know how this is 
arranged. 


There are other things that Father 
Thames might envy—and some that 
he could learn. The Seine has nothing 
so good to look at, so cheap to run, as 
the London River sailing-barge. ‘ But, 
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apart from that perishing breed, in 
London River the tug is king, and 
nearly all the stuff is carried in lighters 
or “dumb barges”, which cannot 
move without a tug ahead of them or 
a tide beneath them. In the Seine you 
do see tugs with a long tow of dumb 
barges (péniches)—and we saw one 
tow at least a quarter of a mile !ong. 
But the king of the river is the bateau 
“qautomoteur”—the motor-barge. These 
great craft are independent, having 
powerful motors, and highly efficient. 
They are more than a hundred feet long 
—beam about twelve feet, we judge— 
and can carry more than three hundred 
tons of coal. You see no sign of a rope 
upon them: all the work is done with 
long warps of soft flexible wire which 
coils as easily as a rope and lasts much 
longer. Two modern anchors protrude 
from their round strong bows, and 
there is generally a stern anchor as well. 
They are not so gay as our canal- 
boats, but they carry small house-flags 
at the stem-head, and have an occa- 
sional red heart or diamond. The 
captain, with his wife and children 
(pretty numerous as a rule), lives 
aboard but with much more space than 
our canal-boat families have. Some 
keep chickens, and rather coaly hens 
walk about on the cargo in the locks, 
producing, it is presumed, black eggs. 
Many of the capitaines are pro- 
priétaires also. These craft are not sea- 
going, but they are as much at home 
in Belgium and Holland as in France. 
Conflans, where the Oise joins the 
Seine (an unimpressive union), seems 
to be the Clapham Junction or Brent- 
ford Lock of the river, and half a mile 
of barges, many “bottoms” deep, can 
be seen. Here they change remorqueurs 
and buy supplies (“remorquer” is a 
characteristically long French word for 
“tow’’). The London River lighter has 
a lot to be said for it: but a lot of craft 
like these, independent of tug or tide, 
would save a lot of time, toil—and 
treasure, perhaps. 

It must always be embarrassing for 
Englishmen to steam up the Seine, 
especially if they are rash enough to 
study the guide-books. It is worse 
now. Before we entered the river we 
went from Ouistreham along the canal 
to Caen. We read again on the slab 
which marks the tomb of Gulielmus the 
Conqueror—‘‘ Dux NorMANDIAE REx 
ANGLIAE”—and felt again an un- 
worthy sense of resentment. Up the 
river it is quite the other way. As we 
anchor off some charming corner and 
one admires the view, someone is sure 
to read out a bit about some frightful 
act of aggression by the English some 
centuries ago. At Rouen one has a 
rapturous meal by the open window, 


and finds that one is looking down on 
the place where Joan of Are was 
burned—by the English. At Rouen, 
too, of course, the ship lies by the 
ruined waterfront, the work of the 
English-speakers in the last war. One 
leaves Rouen with relief, because of 
Joan of Are and the rubble and the 
ruins—also because the shipping is so 
thick it is no place for yachts. But no 
sooner have you shaken off St. Joan 
than you have King John at your heels. 
For the next stop is delightful Les 
Andelys. There the frowning Chateau 
Gaillard was built by Richard Coeur 
de Lion and lost by King John, after 
a characteristic bit of murder at 
Rouen: and the next time it was lost 
was the last of the English invaders in 
Normandy. One steams on, a little 
self-conscious: and now every new or 
temporary bridge is a reminder of the 
violence of the English-speakers. True, 
the bridges were broken to beat the 
Boches, but break them we did: and 
what are the French saying now? 
Perhaps they are saying that it was 
unnecessary, as they say, it seems, of 
some of the sad damage at Caen. Well, 
it is pleasant to record that we saw no 
signs of unfriendliness or resentment 
(except at one place—and that used to 
have a bridge). Our great ship wore the 
White Ensign. They seemed pleased to 
see that flag, and when we waved they 
waved again (excepting, of course, the 
anglers, to whom all moving vessels 
are enemies). 

Still, it was pleasant to come to 
Paris and see no broken bridges, and, 
except at the great Renault works, no 
trace of war. (There is something to be 
said, when it is over, for being 
“occupied”’.) What a lot of bridges— 
two to a mile! What good bridges— 
but how thoughtlessly low! For our 
tall ship must be about the tallest ever 
to have penetrated to the heart of 
Paris. Many bridges looked quite 
impossible: but the pilote knew his job, 
and all were passed. We came under 
Alma with a few inches to spare and 
made fast alongside the Place de la 
Concorde. And, if anyone knows a 
more thrilling way in which to arrive 
at Paris let him declare it. 

All the way up, by the way, with our 
bubble sextant (a present from some 
nice chaps) we observed the sun, the 
stars, and Jupiter, and proved, from 
time to time, that we were in France. 
We had no map showing latitude and 
longitude (they seem to be unobtainable 
in France), so it was like being at sea, 
no one could ever say surely that we 
were wrong, except one day when we 
put the ship the other side of Paris. 
Our last observation put us in Latitude 
48° 51’ N., Longitude 2° 17’ E.: and if 
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that is not somewhere in Paris you can 
try yourself. . 
No bother, by the way, at the Place 
de la Concorde about tides. Plenty of 
water alongside. There are many good 
arguments, maybe, against the Thames 
Barrage: but what a different place it 
would make of London! The second 
night, worn out with walking and the 
vain chasse de taxis, we took the little 
motor-boat and chugged up under ten 
bridges to the Islands—past the 
Assemblée National, past the Louvre, 
past Notre Dame. We ate well at a 
famous restaurant, high up, looking 
down on the Cathedral and the 
Islands; and came back to our ship 
under the bridges and the stars. Shall 
we ever do the like in London? 
Probably not. A. P. H. 





°o ° 


Under Sixteen 


Y daughter’s age is 13°4, 
On which exclusive grounds 
She may not go abroad with 


more 
Than five and twenty pounds. 


My daughter is exceeding tall 
And of enormous weight. 

This does not weigh with them at all— 
The girl was born too late. 


Since her nativity ’s not right 
It seems she’ll have to bant 

Although she has an appetite 
Would shame an elephant. 


Although her dreams are long and deep 
She must arise at three 

For she can but afford to sleep 
Two-thirds as much as me. 


She shall have water in her wine, 
One sheet instead of two, 

Her bath must be less hot than mine, 
Her truite au bleu less blue. 


She must not use so many lights, 
Sit fully on a chair 

Or take the lift so many flights 
Or breathe as much French air. 


The trés méchants hételiers 
Who charge her just as high 
Don’t understand our British way— 
And nor darned well do I. 
JUSTIN. 
° ° 


“T know of a 30-pounder caught in the 
Solent, and a 33-pounder was taken off 
Hastings by a woman. They all have 
unpleasant teeth.”-—““Sunday Express.” 
Ah, but it’s their tongues you want to 
watch. 








N some ways, returning 

to Edward, My Son is 
like revisiting an ancient 
monument in an uncom- 
monly fine state of preserva- 
tion. The beauties are unchanged; 
so are the flaws. Here we are out of 
the “clang and dust ” of the competitive 
theatre: the MortEy—LanGLey play, 
under its mellow patina of age—fifteen 
months at least—is sure of its train of 
respectful visitors: When I returned 
to it one or two new guides were in 
attendance. Arnold, the Father, is 
acted now by Mr. JoHN CLEMENTS, 
who has, naturally no doubt, a less 
detailed idea of the man 
than Mr. Ropert MoRLeEy, 
who in two senses created 
him. MoRtLey is soon to 
play his Arnold in New 
York; Broadway will hear 
a voice with the texture of 
rumpled silk, see a bright, 
inquiring eye, and note a 
walk that manages to com- 
bine a stroll with a strut. 
Mr. CLEMENTS does not 
build the part so elabor- 
ately, though he wears the 
astrakhan collar and the 
black homburg with an 
air, and can readily estab- 
lish the fellow’s ruthless 
charm and his brimming 
lack of scruple. (What can 
you do to prevent your 
son’s expulsion from his 
school? The answer is 
simplicity itself: you buy 
the place over the Head’s 
head and magnanimously 
hand it back to him.) 
* Even if CLEMENTS is not 
the character that MoRLEY 
was, he is a sound heart 
for a sound play, and he 
has a matching companion 
in Miss PauLine Letts 
who accompanies him 
down the years from 
Brighton (1919) to Charles 
Street (1947). True, she lacks Miss 
Pracy AsHcrort’s subtle way with 
the dipsomania of the last scenes: as 
Miss Lerts plays her, Lady Holt is here 
a more c6nventional figure of the stage. 
In the early and middle scenes she is 
first-rate, whether confidential over 
Edward, her son, in the Brighton 
cradle-song, or facing Arnold in the 
hotel bedroom at Alassio. The adapt- 
able secretary is now Miss IRENE 
WortxH, perfectly at home in her 
Islington flat and among the splendours 
of the Holt office. Is Arnold, by the 
way, cunningly avoiding a too awk- 
ward change of scene when he suggests 
copying the headmaster’s room at 


Francis Cornwall, a Ghost . 
Andrew Shepley 
Erica Shepley 


At the Play 





Edward, My Son (Lyric)—The Haunted (Torcn)— 


So What? (GaTEWAY) 


. Graingerry School: “I’m moving into 


a new block of offices... . This is 
exactly the sort of room I’d like to 
choose for myself.” 

The rest of the cast is much the 
same, from Mr. JoHN ROBINSON as 
the straight-speaking doctor who knows 
Edward from the cradle, to Mr. D. A. 
CLARKE-SMITH as the _ blackmailed 


headmaster, and to the little detective 
in the bowler hat (Mr. JoHN ALLEN), 





“WRETCHED, RASH, INTRUDING GHOUL...” 
. Mr. Nicnoias STuART GRAY 


Mr. ALAN WHEATLEY 
Miss Peacy Livesey 


who waits patiently for evidence under 
the Islington lamp. The Ancient 
Monument is pleasantly free, then, 
from damp and mould: what will it be 
like next year ? 


The Haunted, on what has been 
called with affection the bus top of the 
little Torch Theatre, is hardly in the 
same class. We have had already, so 
my spies report, a comedy about a 
blithe spirit. But the spirit in Mr. 
NicHoLtas Stuart GRay’s piece is 
merely hang-dog. Coward’s Elvira 
would tell hirh to put a kick in it: he 
has a doleful, flat-pancake, moping- 
misery way of gliding around the 
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rooms of his country cot- 
tage, and it is surely the 
first duty of a ghost about 
the house to make himself 
as genial and unobtrusive 
as possible. This one, by name Francis 
Cornwall, haunts in Sussex. We gather 
that he died in 1820, and for reasons of 
his own remains earthbound : whenever 
anybody arrives at the cottage, the 
spectre calls, whispers peevishly about 
suicide, and in general makes of him- 
self a dire nuisance. So he does in the 
present play when he has a chance to 
interfere with the lives of a surgeon 
and the surgeon’s wife and brother 
whose nerves are not well- 
tuned. There are some 
highly improbable domestic 
alarums, with the ghost— 
played by the author— 
gliding grumpily from per- 
son to person and moaning 
at them in a low-spirited 
manner that in the West 
would be called “teasy.” 
During the last few 
minutes, to the relief of all, 
he gets a companion a 
trifle less lugubrious, and 
the play ends, if not with 
a bang, without a whimper. 
Agreed, it has an idea; but 
for the most part it is 
uncanny in the wrong 
sense: in spite of some 
sincere and pointed per- 
formances by Miss PEacy 
Livesey, Mr. ALAN WHEAT- 
LEY, and Mr. Ivan Craic, 
we seldom feel the scalp 
prickling. 


After this, So What? at 
another little theatre, the 
Gateway in Westbourne 
Grove, is firmly matter-of- 
fact. The scene is the back 
parlour of a greengrocer’s 
in the East End: the idiom 
is theatre-Cockney, and all 
troubles can be resolved 
with a nice cup of tea. If the ghost 
of Francis Cornwall had moved 
drearily into that cosy back-room, 
someone would have reached without 
hesitation for a cup and saucer. The 
play is gentle and rather timid. Neat 
performances by the author (Miss 
Motty VENEssS) and by Miss CAROLINE 
KertH as a melancholy terrier of a 
neighbour, go with the sincerity of the 
writing. Miss VENESS has a quiet 
way with her; but she should not let 
her people hail each other con- 
stantly by name. There is, on the 
whole, too much in a name if you have 
it tagged on to every other sentence. 


G. Z. 


(The Haunted 
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Underground Complaint 


To the Manager, London Underground 
Region. 


EAR SIR,—So many million 
use the Underground every 
year that you take it for granted 

they are satisfied. Yet many of them 
go home with all sorts of little irri- 
tations, but having other things on 
their minds do not trouble to let you 
know. 

I do not complain particularly about 
the rush hours, because it is not 
staggering which causes jams to-day, 
and jams, in fact, every day except 
Sunday when there are not so many 
people trying to get home for tea 
at once. But it rather adds insult 
to injury to remind passengers that 
on the Underground you stand for 
service. 

I want to draw your attention to 
the “Way Out.” Sometimes it is at 
the end, and this is all right so long as 
you know which end. It can be very 
confusing to be in the front only to 
find the way out is at the back and 
everybody else gets there first. You 
ought to print on the tickets against 
station names the letters F B or M to 
show whether to get in at the front or 
back, ready to get out. (The “M” is 
for middle, and when this happens it 
is also the “Way In,” which ought to 
be avoided.) As a matter of fact I 
have found it a good plan to go out 
where it says “‘No Exit,” these passages 
nearly always coming from somewhere. 
As they are less crowded, why don’t 
you use them more? 

Mention of passages reminds me 
that you have a nasty habit of naming 
stations by any old landmark which 
may be half a mile away. As a result 
passengers walk much of the journey 
which they paid to ride, some of it in 
endless tunnels although I suppose you 
would call it expensive walking, with 
an occasional ride and _ attractive 
advertisements. For short journeys 
it would often be quicker to walk as 
the crow flies on top. In any case, do 
you need such a strong draught in 
your passages ? 

You seem to forget that people who 
may not understand Geography are 
even worse underground. It is no good 
putting up arrows saying “North- 
bound” or “Southbound” for the 
benefit of people who do not know 
whether they are going west or not in 
Central London. Three hundred feet 
underground I couldn’t care less how 
Westminster lies if my ticket says 
Waterloo (besides many other places 
I don’t want). Yet on the Inner 
Circle you do not attempt to specify 


“Clockwise,” and strangers to London 
honestly don’t know whether they are 
coming or have just gone otherwise. 

I have never yet met anybody who 
can explain this Non-stop system 
some of your trains work. Many times 
I have let them go when I could have 
caught them, because I have never 
known that they were going to stop. 
That’s a thing you cannot find out 
until it is too late, and certainly needs 
to be made plainer. 

Another cause of lost tempers is the 
Automatic Ticket Machines. Where do 
all the sixpences go when the machines 





gowrong? Thé only time I ever knew 
a machine to go wrong in favour of 
the public it issued two tickets for the 
price of one every other stake, but this 
still favoured the Company because 
one person could not go twice. 

I expect you will suggest that if I 
am not sure of myself I should ask an 
official. All these automatic machines 
and signs replace most of the officials, 
and you don’t get much change out of 
them. If you would order the few 
people who remain to mind the 
passengers instead of minding the 
doors we might get somewhere. 


Yours faithfully, 
S. SuMPpworTHy. 


















































“Dammit—that’s the THIRD pair of spectacles 
I’ve lost this week.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Walter Pater 


In Walter Pater: Selected Works (HEINEMANN, 21/-) 
Mr. RicHarp ALDINGTON has included the whole of “ Marius 
the Epicurean” and “Imaginary Portraits,” most of ‘The 
Renaissance,” and generous extracts from Pater’s other 
writings. A few omissions may be regretted, especially the 
essay, in “The Renaissance,” on Michelangelo, which con- 
tains a passage on death much simpler and more beautiful 
than the famous Mona Lisa fantasy. But this is a useful 
volume which comprises nearly everything of importance 
by a writer who deserves for various reasons to be trans- 
ported in an omnibus (distasteful though he would have 
found the idea) through the perilous ways of the present to 
a future more in harmony, one hopes, with his bias towards 
what is ordered and gracious in life. In an interesting 
though uneven introduction, somewhat marred by the 
acrimony and dogmaticism which he notes as the usual 
faults of most critics, Mr. ALDINGTON shows how much of 
recent art and literature derives from Pater’s xsthetic 
philosophy, as expressed in “To regard all things and 
principles of things as inconstant modes or fashions has more 
and more become the tendency of modern thought” and in 
‘What we have to do is to be for ever curiously testing 
new opinions and courting new impressions.” It is a long 
road from“ The Renaissance” to Surrealism, but it is the same 
road. Having indicated the right direction in which to 
travel, Pater turned round and resumed his melancholy 
contemplation of the serene and distant past. H. K. 


The Housewife’s Helicon 


No real cook, however stringent the times, has ever 
looked upon “Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Manage- 
ment” as wholly outmoded. But because an undomestic- 
ated generation, which thoroughly deserves what it 
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gastronomically gets, regards both writer and book as 
matter for guffaws, one is thankful to Mrs. Beeton’s great- 
niece, Miss Nancy Spatn, for reintroducing one of the 
finest in fibre and endurance of Victorian women. A 
society based on “the dependability of family life,” in 
which a widower, marrying a widow, accumulated twenty- 
one children, made a secure and entertaining background 
for a beautiful and accomplished girl. At twenty, Isabella 
Mayson married Samuel Beeton, publisher, from her 
paternal home in the Grand Stand at Epsom. Sam was 
erratic and easily discouraged; though he made little of 
walking to his Fleet Street office if he missed his train at 
Pinner. Isabella became, to all intents and purposes, his 
partner; and her masterpiece was not her only publication 
to stave off his eventual bankruptcy. She died, working 
to the last, in child-birth at the age of twenty-eight. The 
generous enthusiasm of Mrs. Beeton and Her Husband 
(Cottrys, 12/6) is no more than her due; though actually 
the Fair Daughters of Albion, as M. Soyer called them, 
were not so ill-provided with pre-Beeton cookery-books as 
Miss SPAIN suggests. H. P. E. 


A Delightful Book 


An Apple a Day (CassEtL, 10/6), Dr. Puitre Gossr’s 
reminiscences, is full of good stories and also of charm and 
atmosphere—a rare combination. Dr. GossE has rambled 
over a great part of the world, some of his travels having 
been taken in conformity with a rule he made early in life 
to go on a prolonged holiday whenever he failed in an 
exam. In Gibraltar he was arrested as a spy; in South 
America he climbed in the Andes and noticed on his return 
to lower levels that his Swiss guide was picking up stones 
from the roadside, in order, it turned out, to dispose of them 
to wealthy Argentines as fragments from the summit of 
Aconcagua. The little peculiarities of human nature, 
originating for the most part in an understandable desire 
to get something for nothing, form much of the subject- 
matter of this delightful book. In the first chapter 
Dr. GossE describes the many different kinds of patient 
he has treated on the panel. In another chapter he narrates 
his experiences among confidence men in Wandsworth 
prison. Travelling all over the British Isles to hear appeals 
against the termination of war-time pensions, Dr. GossE 
found a cheerful appellant harder to refuse than a mournful 
one, being unmoved by a lugubrious Irishman who claimed 
that he had been permanently damaged by the apparition 
of a ghost, but allowing the appeal of a jovial Irishman with 
a very bad limp which, when Dr. GossE caught sight of 
him later in the day, had entirely vanished. H. K. 





Second String 


The Prose of Edward Thomas (Faucon Press, 10/6) bears 
much the same relation to his poetry as Alice Meynell’s 
essays did to her verse. It is more self-conscious, more 
soigné (for the art is less concealed) and more concerned with 
maintaining a precarious footing on deliberately selected 
heights than enjoying a congenial altitude. At its worst 
it is rather obtrusively given to Latinisms. Phrases like 
“sycamores solemnized the Cornish farm” would pass, you 
feel, better in poetry. What conditioned Thomas’s prose 
was his resolve, up to the first world-war, “‘to live in the 
country with the freedom of an artist.” This was—as his 
widow points out in her introduction to Mr. RoLanpD 
GanT’s enthusiastic and discerning anthology—in many 
respects an heroic choice. It involved the chooser in 
considerable hardship; and it was probably the making of 
the man who wrote ‘‘Adlestrop” and “Tall Nettles” and 
who would have written still better poems had he not 
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fallen at Arras. Noting the vigour of the few letters 
printed here, and the beauty of the book’s humbler and 
more substantial genre pieces, you realize how little the 
Jefferies vein—a thin one at the best—did for its disciple; 
and how greatly Thomas’s prose would have benefited by 
a practical and/or prophetic sense of urgency. _H. P. E. 





James Agate 


JAMES AGATE began his diary-autobiography in 1932, 
when he was fifty-five, and completed the ninth volume, 
igo 9 (HaRRaP, 18/-), a few weeks before his death in 
June 1947. He spent, he tells us, four hours a day on it 
during these fifteen years, sustained by the hope that a 
century hence he would be put on the same shelf as Pepys 
and Evelyn, between whom and himself he recognized no 
other difference than that he wrote for publication. This 
difference, had he been of an open and sanguine character, 
might not have been of much importance. But the 
dominant impression left by his diary-autobiography is of 
a secretive apprehensive nature which might have achieved 
frankness in a private diary, but in a diary meant for 
publication would be chiefly concerned to make a satis- 
factory impression on the reader. He complains in Ego 9 
that some critics have charged him with keeping his real 
self out of his autobiography; but to complain of a criticism 
is not to invalidate it. His references to well-known 
persons—Lord Beaverbrook, Somerset Maugham, C. B. Fry, 
Donald Wolfit—are those of a social diarist, not of a man 
communing with himself. Nor are his references to himself 
much less guarded. You cannot feed capons so, to quote 
from his favourite play. Nevertheless, scattered over the 
Egos, there are passages a biographer could turn to good 
use, and JAMES AGATE, not as dramatized by himself and 
his acolytes but as he really was, is worth a biography. 

H. K. 





More from the Rural Cop 


Two years ago, in Country Beat, Mr. Lovis QurINaIN 
wrote a delightful account of his life as a village policeman. 
He made one realize there was a good deal more to it than 
asking silly questions about dog licences, and that diplomacy 
was a better weapon than a truncheon. The best police 
work is preventive, and in a village the keen constable who 
is a student of character can do much to nip criminal 
tendencies in the bud. Mr. QurNAIN is still unsoured by 
such crime as has come his way, he can still write enter- 
tainingly of the joys and hardships of running a one-man 
station, but Policeman on the Green (METHUEN, 8/6) is 
altogether a thinner book than his first, which seems for 
the time being to have skimmed the cream of his experience. 
The general picture is less complete, and too much space 
is given to purely personal matters which come in awk- 
wardly. He is at his best on poachers and gipsies, the 
former providing an exciting account of the undoing of 
a black-market gang from London, led by a redoubtable 
athlete with a collapsible shotgun, and the latter some 
amusing chapters in which the human side of the job is 
well described. Several of the episodes in the book, one 
in particular where arson and even murder were suspected 
but not proved, are given in circumstantial detail as real 
cases, and if they be such one wonders how they can 
properly be mentioned at all. E. O. D. K. 





Cinema History 
The first volume of The History of the British Film 
(ALLEN AND UNwIn, 21/-), based by RacnarL Low and 
0GER MANVELL on research of the History Committee of 


the British Film Institute, deals with the period 1896-1906. 
It is a serious work of reference not meant to have much 
literary appeal, but readers old enough to remember the 
early days of the film will find it full of interest, and for 
many more it will prove a mine of curiosities. Films at 
first were bought outright, and film-makers published 
vatalogues like any other manufacturers; and there is an 
odd fascination in the contemporary synopses reprinted 
here. From the stilted, old-fashioned journalese one 
seems to get a visual impression of the stilted, old-fashioned 
pictures, and it is possible sometimes to notice in these 
advertisements what may be the first hint of ideas now 
familiar. Those were the days when pictures were recom- 
mended as being “‘sharp and clear,” but a film of 1899 was 
already offering ‘“‘fine smoke and steam effect”; and the 
modern word “‘multiplane” comes to mind at the 1900 
announcement (concerning a panoramic view of the Paris 
Exhibition, taken from a steamer going down the Seine) 
that ‘“‘marvellous stereoscopic relief is yielded by the 
buildings, at different distances, passing one another at 
varying rates.” This is, to be sure, a book for libraries; 
but its constituents are essentially entertaining. Rk. M. 


Honour to Canada 


The grand total of Canadian men and women who 
enlisted for active service in the second world-war was well 
over a million, half as many again as were engaged between 
1914 and 1918. That this superb effort of enrolment was 
equalled in fighting accomplishment is indefeasibly recorded 
in the official historical summary—The Canadian Army, 
1939-1945 (H.M. Srationery OFFICE, 12/6)—for which 
Colonel C, P. Stacey is responsible. This notable volume, 
superbly produced and illustrated, has all the qualities that 
one can ask for in a work of this kind. It cannot by 
repeated use of phrases such as ‘“‘a succession of savage 
counter-attacks”’ or “prolonged and bitter fighting” create 
any realist impression of war as it actually happens, but 
it can and does furnish a correct basis on which a reader’s 
own knowledge may build, and it states plainly and finally 
what Canadian units went into battle in the storming of 
the Hitler Line in front of Rome, for instance, or in the 
holding of the very middle of the deadly Falaise Gap. 
Little more than this can be possible if the whole immense 
story is to be covered, but in the account of that particularly 
nasty affair, the raid on Dieppe of 1942, and, again, in telling 
of the fighting about the Scheldt, the author has allowed 
himself rather more licence, so that the realities of life and 
death and heroism immeasurable underlying a matter-of- 
fact recital do just occasionally appear. C. C. P. 
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Under Observation 


f YHOSE of my readers who are 
familiar with the Stoke d’Aber- 
non method of Civil Servant 

selection will, I am sure, be interested 

in a somewhat similar experiment I 

have just carried out in my own 

home. 

In my case, the post to be filled was 
that of jobbing gardener. The candi- 
dates were three in number: Maincrop, 
a wizened little stick of a man who 
spent hours leaning over my front gate, 
watching me with hurt, reproachful 
eyes; Foljambe, a rather more resource- 
ful character who was constantly send- 
ing me photographs of himself sitting 
astride enormous marrows and holding 
—for some reason I have never been 
able to discover—a double-barrelled 
shot-gun; and Larsen, a morose Swede 
who insisted on wheeling my brief-case 
to the station every morning in his 
barrow. 

Unwilling to make a snap decision 
which I might later regret, I called the 
three men together one Saturday after- 
noon and outlined my plan for a trial 
week-end. The potting-shed, I told 
them, would be at their disposal; light 
meals would be provided; they would 
of course be under observation from 
the moment they moved in. 

They went away, muttering among 
themselves, but at five-thirty—the 
time I had fixed for the course to begin 
—they were waiting for me at the 
potting-shed. Maincrop and Foljambe 
carried neatly-rolled bedding; Larsen 
a flowered sponge-bag with a trowel 
protruding from it. I showed them to 
their quarters with a certain amount 
of trepidation. 

The night passed quietly enough. 
There was an occasional burst of folk- 
song from Larsen, but at 7.30 next 
morning all three reported for break- 
fast looking fit and refreshed. Larsen 
had a small bruise on his forehead, but 
this, as Maincrop pointed out, had been 
caused by a subsidence of flower-pots 
during the night. 

I watched the men carefully during 
breakfast for some clue to their char- 
acters. Larsen stared moodily at the 
hot-plate, muttered something that 
sounded like “What? No smérgis- 
bord?”? and mooched off into the 
garden. Maincrop and Foljambe ate 
with a relish that, in an hotel or 
restaurant, would have warmed one’s 
heart to see. Of the three, Maincrop 
impressed me as the most promising; 
he did at least tuck two-thirds of his 
table-napkin into the top of his shirt 
before beginning his meal. It was not 
until I was making a quick inventory 
of the linen after their departure that 


I realized he must eventually have 
tucked the other third in. 

After breakfast I set them a simple 
TEWT (Tactical Exercise Without 
Tools). Larsen’s task was to remove 
the weeds from the front lawn; Main- 
crop’s to lift a few rows of potatoes; 
Foljambe I set to making a marrow- 
bed. I put them on their honour not to 
make use of tools of any description 
and went indoors to prepare the 
questions for the afternoon’s written 
examination. 

I emerged shortly before lunch to 
find that Larsen had removed not only 
the weeds from the front lawn but also 
half the turf. When I remonstrated 
with him he went off into some inco- 
herent story about the Swedish word 
for “weeds” being the same as that 
for “turf.” While I was looking for a 
dictionary to confirm this he removed 
the rest of the turf. Maincrop, I learnt, 
had come over dizzy while lifting his 
second potato and had gone to lie 
down on Foljambe’s marrow-bed. Fol- 
jambe was reading to him from a seed- 
catalogue. 

I. called them in to lunch with as 
much good-humour as I could muster. 
Larsen had recovered from his sulki- 
ness and ate heartily. Maincrop and 
Foljambe, who were now inseparable, 
rather went down in my estimation by 
asking for a second helping of fish-pie. 
When I refused they began beating 
on the table with Larsen’s fists, which 
were bigger than their own and con- 
sequently made more noise. I was glad 
when the meal ended and I was able to 
send them out into the garden for a 
short break. 

After I had swept the dining-room 
floor I set the table with pens, paper 
and blotting-pads and called the men 
in to do their written examination. 
After warning them to write on one 
side of the paper only I retired to my 
invigilator’s desk at the end of the 
room. 

For some time there was silence, 
broken only by a verse and two 
choruses of a sea-shanty from Larsen. 
I had to reprimand Maincrop once for 
looking over Foljambe’s paper, and 
Larsen twice for making a giant dart 
out of his blotting pad. When I came 
to collect their papers I noticed that 
Maincrop’s and Foljambe’s were iden- 
tical in every respect, even down to the 
mis-spelling of the word eschscholtzia. 
Larsen, with whom I was fast losing 
patience, had carved his answers on the 
top of the table with a jack-knife; 
although, as he took care to point out, 
he had carved them on one side of the 
table only. 
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The examination concluded with a 
short visual test. For this the men sat 
facing the french windows while Iran 
quickly past outside carrying a differ- 
ent specimen of flower on each journey. 
Their task was to jot down the name 
of each flower in turn. When I re- 
joined them, a little out of breath, 
Maincrop and Foljambe confessed that 
all the flowers were completely foreign 
to them. Larsen complained that not 
only the flowers but also Maincrop and 
Foljambe were completely foreign to 
him. 

Somewhat piqued by their attitude 
to the whole business I ordered them to 
proceed on a ramble and collect any 
interesting botanical specimens or 
edible roots they might find. They set 
off in high spirits, Larsen taking my 
bicycle with him. I then sat down to 
tot up the points I had awarded and 
select the winning candidate. 

It might surprise you to learn that, 
after careful consideration, I gave the 
job to Larsen. The fact that he came 
back from the ramble with half a 
dozen hen’s eggs may have had some- 
thing to do with it. 


World’s End 


HAT is the world’s end like? 
W Is there a fence or a wall? 
Is there one moment a track, 
Then suddenly nothing at all? 


Is there a pillar engraved 
“Here the World Ends” ? 

Snow and blizzard and ice, 
Or shingle and sands? 


Is there a railway siding 
And a park for cars? 
Can one go through a turnstile out on 
a platform 
And count the stars ? 


If you drop a penny over 
Into that blue abyss 

Can you watch it falling forever, 
Tinkling down through space ? 


Do the starships come in to land 
And the lithe moon-liners dock 

Back from a cruise of the nebulz 
Or a round of the Zodiac ? 


Is there a railed terrace 

Where people may sit at their ease, 
Leisurely gazing downwards 

And sipping elevenses ! 
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the heading of the “‘ Answers to 

Correspondents” bit in a weekly 
women’s paper for which I once 
worked, the looker-on sees most of the 
game; and as wars and international 
crises can, I suppose, rightly be classed 
among most other things for this pur- 
pose, it is natural enough that we who 
have lived in Germany ever since the 
war finished should be rather vague 
about the current emergency. Apart 
from anything else, we always get our 
papers a day late, so we never know 
exactly how pregnant the latest silence 
from Berlin or the Kremlin is until it 
has been supplanted by another and 
quite different silence. Whatever the 
reason may be, at any rate it is 
assumed at home (or ‘‘in the U.K.,” to 
use the usual official phrase of those 
“in this theatre’) that we out here 
have no idea of the danger we are in, 
and may find ourselves in a Siberian 
salt-mine before we can say “Zdrast- 
fuitye, tovarisch!” 

If I can do so without transgressing 
the Official Secrets Act, then, I would 
like to point out that we are by no 
means so unprepared as those in the 
U.K. think, and to reveal some of the 
precautions that have already been 
taken. 

Perhaps the most significant is the 
replacement of Major Oaks by Major 
Derby in command of “C”’ Squadron 
of the Twenty-eighth Dragoons. “C” 
Squadron are located within a stone’s 
throw of the Iron Curtain, if you can 
throw a stone a dozen miles, and will 
obviously have to take the first impact 
of any action that may develop. Major 
Derby came off his horse rather heavily 
in the Grade C Jumping at the 
Horse Show (security!) a week or so 
ago, and will be unable to ride for 
possibly a couple of months. He is 
therefore well placed tactically in com- 
mand of “C” Squadron, so that Major 
Oaks can ride Maiden’s Prayer at 
the meeting at the beginning of 
September without weakening the 
strength of our forces deployed against 
the Iron Curtain. 

This move is given greater point by 
the additional circumstance that Major 
Oaks’s batman contacted a Russian 
patrol verbally a few days ago and 
sold it a wrist-watch in exchange for 
a bottle of alleged schnapps. The 
schnapps turned out to be little more 
than motor-spirit diluted with its own 
volume of water. Major Oaks’s bat- 
man was very indignant about the 
affair, even though he admitted that 
the watch had had its works removed 
before the actual exchange took place, 


T love, as in most other things, said 








To Reassure You. 


and it was thought in some circles that 
his continued presence on the frontier 
would lead to an unfortunate incident 
sooner or later. 

Other troop movements have taken 
place which are almost as significant as 
this. Fusilier Bath and Fusilier Wells 
have been posted to the airfield at 
(you will find the name in your 
daily paper) to help in the air-lift of 
chewing-gum to Berlin. An urgent 
demand came through for two men 
able to ride bicycles and having not less 
than three months’ service left. Prac- 
tically no soldiers in the British Army 
of the Rhine have three months’ 
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“Keep yer ‘air on. 
breakfast, won’t yer?” 
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service remaining to them, but in- 
tensive research revealed the existence 
of the two Fusiliers, and arrangements 
were made for them to be redeployed as ° 
soon as administrative details could be 
completed. Neither Bath nor Wells 
can actually ride a bicycle, but Bath is 
a smart, good-looking soldier, and Wells 
plays the female leads in the Loamshire 
Fusiliers concert party, so it is thought 
they may be able to fit somewhere into 
the airfield organization without diffi- 
culty. The Adjutant of the Loamshire 
Fusiliers has stated that he expects to 
be able to recast his local security 
orders without difficulty to make the 








You’ll be wanting toast for yer: ruddy 








best use of his depleted forces. He has 
also suggested having the Field Con- 
duct Sheets of Fusiliers Bath and Wells 
stoutly bound in stiff covers for the 
benefit of the Camp Commandant of 
‘ the airfield in order that none of the 
several dozen sheets involved may 
become detached. The Camp Com- 
mandant is understood to have made 
counter-proposals involving the use of 
loose-leaf equipment. 

Civilians in Germany have in general 
not been much affected, but an 
example of the careful attention which 
is being given to detail is afforded by 
the case of Captain Lovelace’s fiancée, 
Miss Todd. Ordinarily there is no 
provision for fiancées to join their 
opposite numbers in BAOR, but 
Captain Lovelace has a great many 
influential friends, and Miss Todd, who 
is an extremely attractive girl, has 
spent several periods in Germany as 
governess to Major Manley’s little boy, 
as Nannie’to the family of Colonel 
Shepheard, as private secretary to Mr. 
D’Arcy, the Kreis Resident Officer, and 
as cook to the chief of the Tramways 
and Miniature Railways Division of the 
Control Commission. A further applica- 
tion that she should be allowed to 
remain in Germany for another three 
months as butler in Captain Lovelace’s 
C.O.’s house was returned by District 
Headquarters with a request for an 























explanation in writing, and it has been 
decided that in view of this and of the 
general situation in Germany to-day 
it would be better if Miss Todd were to 
return to the U.K. forthwith. Captain 
Lovelace will join her on nineteen days’ 
leave at the end of the month, to which 
period he will add an extra fortnight 
under the SEWLROM scheme, a 
month under the LILOP Scheme, a 
week’s LOLLIPOP, ten days’ LEMGO, 
two months’ agricultural leave and 
forty-eight hours AWOL. This.will see 
him over the difficult period of his 
marriage without the necessity of any 
special arrangements being made. 

It must not be understood from all 
the above that there is any compla- 
cency or undue confidence among 
either the troops or the staff. On the 
contrary there has been a general 
acceleration of the pace of work every- 
where, and the time taken for the 
officers of “A” Branch at this H.Q. to 
complete The Times crossword puzzle 
has been cut to thirty-five minutes. 
The rifle at Geradeaus Leave Centre 
has been pulled through and an indent 
submitted for a round of ammunition. 
The British Forces Network is to 
replace half an hour’s swing music 
every week by military band music. 
On all sides one sees evidence of pre- 
paredness to meet whatever emergency 
may arise, and the soldiers themselves 
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are in great heart. A recent poll among 
the clerks of “C” Squadron of the 
Twenty-eighth Dragoons, who may 
rightly regard themselves as in the 
forefront of the forces of democracy, 
revealed that, in reply to the question 
whether they thought there would be 
a war, nil replied yes, nil replied no, 
and three replied ‘Don’t know.” The 
fourth was on leave, but Trooper 
Barrowboy, who happened to be in 
the office at the time looking up the 
regulations about the export of coffee 
from England to BAOR, volunteered 
to speak in his place. 

His exact opinion was not clear, but 
he managed in the course of his 
expression of it to sell two bottles of 
“schnapps” obtained from beyond the 
Tron Curtain from the Russians, whom 
he described as “all right.” 


° °o 


“FENCING 

There was a brilliant bout when Kovacs 
beat Vincenzo Pinton, the Italian ace. 
They each scored three hits, but Kovacs, 
attacking vigorously, twice pierced Pinton’s 
defence to win. 

After six laps Faanhof and Voorting 
were still setting a cracking pace, and with 
Johansson, had opened up a gap of nearly 
34 minutes.”—Liverpool paper. 


Without a button on the foil, it’s 
dangerous. 
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“Look—one day he forgot to leave it!” 
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The Government urges us to 
work harder.. And of course 
we’re doing our best. But...! 


Where are we to get the extra 
energy from? 

Here we are, working on exports 
or coping with queues, and at the 
end of the day we’re whacked. 
Some of us even wake tired! Oh, 
for some more energy ! 

Whatcontrols our stock of energy? 
Food and sleep. Food is rationed, 
sleep isn’t. Could we do with a 
longer sleeping week? 





** I suppose you’ve been closing the dollar gap, Fred” 


—*Could we do with a 
longer sleeping week? | 
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Strangely enough, /ong sleep is not 
nearly so important as deep sleep. 
Only deep sleep has the power to 
put back inte your body the energy 
you use up during the day. 


That is why Horlicks is strongly 
recommended at bedtime. Horlicks 
promotes deep sleep. Drink Horlicks 
regularly, and you'll jump out of 
bed in the morning ready to tackle 
anything—from the export drive to 
the knotty problem of what you'll 
give them for dinner today. 


HORLICKS 
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Grand to relax in - 
a Daks 2-piece suit, 
tailored by Simpson 

in fine quality grey 
worsted flannel : 
double-breasted with side 
vents and outside 

ticket pocket. 

Men’s Tailoring Dept 
Second Floor 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W.1 
Regent 2002 
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SOFT AND WARM 
Look out for a pair—and 
count yourself in luck when you own these 
Morland’s sheepskin boots. They'll 
keep you cosy as a kitten. 





Morlands 
THE FAMOUS GLASTONBURYS 


Available also in Canada and the U.S.A. 
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His 
INDIGESTION 


Is | 
RELIEVED... 


Now He Enjoys 
A Good Meal 


Dear Sirs, Dorking 
| wish to express my thanks to 
Macleans. | returned from Africa 
after spending almost five years 
in Somaliland and Kenya to find 
that after a few days in England 
| suffered with indigestion: but 
after taking your Maclean Powder 
| have been completely relieved 
of it and can enjoy a good meal. 
| shall never be without it in 
the house. 
Yours sincerely (Signed), F.E. 





This constant volume of praise for 
Maclean Brand Stomach Powder is con- 
vincing evidence of its efficacy in 
relieving Heartburn, Flatulence, Nausea 
and Stomach Pains due to Indigestion. 


MACLEAN BRAND 
STOMACH POWDER 
Price 2/10 & 6/8 (Inc. Tax) 


Also in Tabiet Form. 


MACLEAN BRAND STOMACH TABLETS 
1/8 & 2/10and in Handy Pocket 
Pack 10d. 


Only genuine if ood 
“ALEX C. MACLEAN 
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Estd 1700 


200-202, RECENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
(OUR ONLY ADDRESS) 


Still the finest | toy chap in the world 


CARRY THEM WITH YOU 


HROAT 
COMFORT 


1/9 FROM CHEMISTS 


MEGGESON & CO., LTD., LONDON S.E.16 




















The MERCHANT. and his Banker 


For the efficient conduct of his business the MERCHANT requires a 
banking service providing for documentary credits, foreign exchange, 
overseas collections, banking facilities, advice on Exchange Control and 
other matters. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. LIMITED maintain a specialised banking 
service providing for the particular requirements of the MERCHANT. 


BROWN, 
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& Co Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Founders Court, Lothbury, £.C.2. 
Telephone: MONarch 9833 


WEST END OFFICE: 
123 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHitehall 7721. 





(1 lines). 














F, fortunately, you own an Anglepoise your eyes have a 
wonderful ally. It throws its clear gentle beam on the 
object, not in your eyes. It oa any required angle and 


holds it. It needs only a 20 iM WH 


or 40 watt bulb. Anglepoise 
is very scarce today so when 
tt NG 


you see one snap it * i 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD »,- 


Sole Mokers WERBERT TERRY & SONS LTO. REDDITCH - 








INTERNATIONAL 
POSTAGE STAMP 
MARKET 


To Philatelists in all parts of the world 
the Robson Lowe organisation offers 
services for the buying and selling of 
collections, single rarities and old letters. 
Specialised stamp auctions in London, 
Bournemouth, and Philadelphia are a 
regular feature of these services. 


ROBSON LOWE LTD. 


50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: ABBey 4034 
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Londen, Manchester, Birmingham. 
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Meltis 





1 PREMIERE 
| REISSUE 








-- now back to grace 
every exclusive occasion. 
6 VARIETIES containing FRUIT LIQUEUR 
Gooseberry, Pear, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Grapefruit, Tangerine, 2/4 i-lb., 4/8 I- Ib: 
MELTIS LTD., London and Bedford 


Goodbye ro s.u.s 
Better buy 














 TUROG 


Difficulty with supplies? Then 
SPILLERS LIMITED, 40, ST. MARY axe. eC3 C.3 


| Doungs Potted 
| Shrimps supplies ofthis Sa 








tinned and contain- 
| ing no preserva- 
| tives, can now be posted direct from our 
Fisheries at 1/- aan 12/6 (double size) post 
paid. Orders to: Head Office, 1 Beauchamp 
Place, ocmion Road, | London, S.W.3 














Healthy dogs make 
good companions 
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BOB MARTIN’ 5 


Condition Powder Tablets 


keep dogs fit 
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| If it’s a matter of how to fasten 








Pedigree 


When in the early days of electrical development 
Brookhirst conceived the revolutionary idea of putting 
all the litter of wires and working parts of control 
gear into one neat compact panel, they inaugurated 
a practice which is still being developed. 
complicated 

are undertaken by 
there is one clear strain which 
has persisted through the whole genealogy—a 

determination to make the best of its kind. 


But though infinitely 
electrical control 
control gear to-day, 


Our etchings of Old Chester are again 
available for responsible executives 
who care to write for them. 


CBROOKHIRST) 


. | 


Proud 





systems of 


Brookhirst 








one thing to another... 


This really has nothing to do with the Darwinian theory. 
But works managers, maintenance engineers and others who are concerned 
with fastening machine tools, petrol pumps, stationary engines, 
rails, wall brackets, cinema seats—to mention only a few applications— 
have long realised that the missing link, in an otherwise straightforward 
operation, was a really satisfactory foundation bolt. 
with its scientifically designed lugs, is easy to handle, free from projections and 


lift-guide 


The new G.K.N. bolt 


its holding power is as strong as the material in which it is set. 

















“BOTHER THAT 
PIMPLE... 


it’s ruining my 







looks |” 
Yes, these blemishes 
can spoil every( 


in, ~~ 
effort to look one’s best. But they 
can be banished so easily! Simply 
dab on D.D.D. Prescription. This 
effective remedy sinks invisibly into 
the skin, starts healing at once, and 


prevents infection or a worsening of 


the condition. 1/7d. a bottle, from 


all chemists. 


D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION 





for RHEUMATISM, 


and aul kindred itts 
URICONE 


Obtainable from all Chemists 








LUCKY INDEED is the pos- 
sessor of a Milward Product. 
Individual craftsmanship and a 
century of experience and tradi- 
tion are behind every article we 
make 

Seud for Latest Catalogue 


REDDITCH 


MILWARDS 





BROOKHIRST SWITCHGEAR LTD. 
CHESTER 


The Oyster’s 


incom parable record— * 


in peace as well as war 


7 IN 
the Gj K4 N indented foundation bolt 


The illustrations show why the bolts cannot turn or pull out. 
size for the job, just make a hole slightly larger than the overall diameter, 
insert to the required depth and fill up with cement or lead. 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS 
Bolt and Nut Division, Atlas Works, Darlaston, Staffs. 











In 1927 Rolex introduced their 
now-famous Oyster, the world’s 
first completely waterproof and 
dustproof watch. 
Since then, the 
emerged triumphant 
countless ordeals, many of even 


Oyster has 
from 


greater severity than those fore- 


seen by its makers. During the 

















Houston Mt, Everest expedition 
of 1933, the Rolex Oyster withstood 
successfully the effects of extreme heat, 
cold, humidity and permeating dust. 
In wartime, it 
bombing and torpedo attacks. 


of everything, the Oyster 
waterproof and — accurate. 


Oyster, together with the Tudor Oyster, 
is again on sale in Britain. 


survived devastating 


In spite 


IMPORTANT: to ensure that your Oyster remains complictely water- 
proof, please see that the crown is screw ed down tightly after winding. 


Obtainable at leading jewellers only 
wW 


Swiss officially certified wrist-chronometers 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMILED i WLLSDORE JOVERNING DIRECTOR) 


remained 


Although still in limited supply, the 


Using the right 





(MIDLANDS) LIMITED, 
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How Shall a 
Great People 
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Through the welfare 
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or- 
ganisation of the British 
Legion, the British people 
have chosen a Living 
Memorial of Work, Homes, 
Health, Peace, available to 
all ex-Service men and 
women in need, their de- 
pendants, and the widows 
and children of th¢se who 
fell. 

This Living Memorial de- 
pends on you. A Legacy 
or a Gift could be your per- 
sonal act of Remembrance. 


SUSTAIN THIS 
LIV ING MEMORIAL 


Full 





irr ree repre 


details on request from the 
Organising Secretary, 


BRITISH LEGION 
HAIG’S FUND 
British Legion Headquarters, 
Pall Mall, London, 5.W.1 
Registered under the War Charities 
Act 1940 
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A vital part of a Motor Horn is the 
push rod—STEAD specialise in vital 
precision parts—pins for industry need 
the expert tcuch and smooth polished 
finish. Just cn 50 years’ experience is 


yours for the asking. 





Als | precision by 


STEAD 


Think in STEAD 
before you buy 


-STEAD €CO.LTD .SHEFFIELD 2 


Telephone: SHEFFIELD 22283 (4 lines) 
Codes: BENTLEY'S - WESTERN UNION «: BENTLEY'S SECOND 
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ee 
£4700 


IN BENEFITS 


for less than £50 


IN OUTLAY 


(An actual claim payable under a 
Pearl ‘‘Family First’’ Policy.) 


















Ss 
E OF BENEFIT 
open in the event of your death 
WITHIN THE FIRST 25 YEARS 


Income (for the 
der of the 25 years) 


PLUS 


£300 


Annual 
remain 


Claims like this stress the 
value of early protection. 


0 
Immediate cash payment LE If the unexpected 
happened, how would 
Ay DEATH AFTER 25 YEARS. | pp 


your family be placed? 
Delay is dangerous. Send 
NOW for details of the 


“FAMILY FIRST” 
POLICY 


Immediate cash payment 


PEARL 


| To PEARL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 














2 Please supply full particulars of your “FAMILY FIRST” Policy. 
A IDS dsc cinsicesieees assy 
ENQUIRY “—<— 
FORM IRAE I erate ner BS, 2 Sele ney ee a ee, a 
id. Stamp only if (Mr. or Mrs.) 
envelopeunseaiod| AGGress ....................cccceccsecveseesssesessess 
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TYRESOLES 


THE PROVED PROCESS OF 
TYRE RECONDITIONING 





' 
3,5 ORDER BY NAME—Tell your 
garage you want the ‘Tyresoles’ 

| process of tyre reconditioning. 








TYRESOLES LTD., WEMBLEY : 32 Factories in Great Britain 





SB 104 
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KEEP WELL 
ON WEX 


Pe SFA 


A PRODUCT OF E.GRIFFITHS-HUGHES LTD.MANCHESTER. 3 
a el 
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Beetle urea and melamine resins — 
products of B.I.P. research— 

give textile fabrics permanent 
finishes and new values. 


















Fabrics with 








+ 
, honest faces 
Until recent years the finish on many textiles 
was far from permanent; more often than not it 
all came out in the wash, as the housewife found, 
to her cost. Today B.I.P. provides the textile trade 
with ‘ BEETLE’ resins for permanent finishes which 
resist creasing and shrinking, preserve colour, 
prevent felting and last as long as the material itself. 
cn This is but one of the many applications for versatile 
ne | Beetle, used also in paint preparation and paper manu- 
- few | facture, in the form of cements for woodwork ; and of 
(@) course, in the production of the well-known Beetle 
‘ 1) ros moulding powders. 
= TEMPERED FOR SERVICE In one form or another, Beetle can almost certainly be 
| gainfully employed in some phase of your business. 
Our research and development men will be glad to 
The same qualities that make a man must be present in a spring collaborate with yours on new applications and in 
if it is to do its job properly. But whereas no two men are solving existing production problems. 
exactly the same, we at the Tempered Spring Company reckon ‘} 
to make the nine hundred and ninety-ninth spring of an order  o a 
identical with the first. © & 3 
a > i 
THE TEMPERED SPRING CO. LTD. t 
ATTERCLIFFE ROAD SHEFFIELD 4. BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 
il 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 é Z 











‘Come in, chum! . 


When your son steps out into the world and per- 
haps leaves home to live among strangers for the 
first time, it will mean a lot to you to know that 





When seats and tables are needed, Pel Nesting 
Furniture provides everything you could ask for 


he is finding the right kind of friends. in comfort and good looks. But when it’s space 
you want, Pel Nesting Chairs and Tables rise so 

Every day, the Y.M.C.A. is doing tor somebody’s well to the occasion that a stack of each occupies 

. > pense ‘" 7 1T . 

son what you would wish someone to do for yours. a a — —— ee A B, pote 
i Donations may b tt quality stee’ ing give eat stre 2 

At home and abroad, for Sens ee ee the Forces et, ies tes ce of minimum of weight, makes for easy handling and 
and others embarking on civilian careers, it pro- = jinione K.G.. G.C_B. a very long hard-wearing life. Inevitably, these 
vides the means of physical, mental and spiritual —_ President of the Y.M.C.A poe gd snr gag Sy = er ee 
refreshment. It offers the interests, friendships War and National Ser- needs and we will tell you if, and how soon, 


vice Fund: 112, Great 
Russell St., London,W.C.\ 


he can no longer live at home. NESTING 
Will you help the Y.M.C.A. to maintain and extend 

its work for other men’s sons . . . and maybe 

your own? Please give generously and promptly. CHAIRS 


MADE BY PEL LTD OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 
London Office: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 a @ proouct 


and encouragements every young man needs when we can help. 


Patent No. 344159 Models: Chair R.P.6. 
Table 2. 


Y.M.C.A. WAR AND NATIONAL SERVICE FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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THIS Th 
A DUWRKY 
TUBULAR 
STEEL 
LADDER 


Here is a tubular steel ladder made, 
and mounted on a DUWK, by 
Merryweathers, the well-known Fire 








‘an excellent Tobacco 
which | have smoked 


(whenever | could get it) 
trom my first pipe ten 
years ago. 


So writes this Captain from the B.A.O.R., who 
continues (interestingly enough, for he is a fellow 
townsman whose appreciation, consequently, we 


particularly prize) . 


Engineers, of Greenwich. It was a war- 
time invention to enable troops to 
scale cliffs rapidly, and to enter France 

on “D” Day without waiting for formal 
permission to land. The idea of using 
Accles & Pollock’s stainless steel tubes 
(although widely accepted already) is capable 





of almost infinite extension to the benefit 
of industry generally. os A Sy 


“I was born and bred on Tyneside and knox 
‘ the outside of your Factory as well as I know 
‘ the Barracks in which I am serving . . . writing 
‘ this gives me a good opportunity to thank you 
‘ for the many years of good smoking you have 
‘“oiven me especially during the War years 
“where I have managed to vet the odd tin in 
‘each of nineteen different Countries.” 
March 4th 1945 


| 
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TO YOUNGER SMOKERS, 
EVERYWHERE! 


Two generations of Pipemen have been recommending Barneys 
to other Smokers because of its sheer goodness. Wisely you may 
follow their friendly lead. Smokers abroad can arrange for 
regular persona! despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty Free, in 


2 lb. parcels, to many lands but not as yet to all. 
OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 
Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 


| A 1a®@ COMPANY as 


Printed in England by peseerche Beaaeury. Aguew & Co., Limited, at i5-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly. with one additional 
ditional winter issue at 10, Bouverie Street, Loadoa, E.C.4.-WEDNESDAY, September 1, 1948. 


*x Purchbowle (fu/l), Barneys (medium), anu 
Parsons Picasure (mild). Home Prices 4/3}d.0z 





(302) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng. @ 




















